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HE accounts from Washington generally agree that members of 

Congress are taking therfirst step towards reforming the currency, 
by coming to the conelusion that there ought to be some decided 
financial legislation at this session of Congress, and it is believed, 
though we do not well know on what grounds, that there is a grow- 
ing inclination to provide some scheme of resumption, preceded by 
a process of contraction, the inflationists to be satisfied by free 
banking, to which we presume there would, on a specie basis, be 
no objection in any quarter. The more banks the better, provided 
they redeem their notes in coin. Why not follow the example of 
the French, let us suggest, aid direct the Secretary to withdraw 
greenbacks at a certain slow rate, until they are at par with gold? 
This point reached, two results would follow. There would be then 
no object in turning greenbacks into gold if resumption were at- 
tempted, and gold would be able to find its way into commerce, 
and contracts payable in coin would lose their terror for ‘the 








debtor class.” In sbort, the public mind would be greaily 
soothed, and prepared for the final step. The French have 
done just this thing within three years of a frightful war, 


and, instead of its having ruined the country and beggared 
the debtor class, business is rapidly reviving, and the coming’ 
year is one of extraordinary promise. Kelley’s 3.65 scheme 
still hangs in suspense, though, of course, there is no doubt 
about its fate. The bill and some of his own talk, such as 
that the taking away of the legal-tender qualities from greenbacks 
“would be the greatest crime since the partition of Polaud,” have 
led some people who have not kuown him long—Mr. Bonamy Price 
for one—to the conclusion that heis insane; but thisis a mistake, as 
Mr. George Blunt testifies in the Evening Post. We is as sane, for 
all ordinary purposes, as he has ever been. That he is mentally 
unsound in one sense there is no doubt, but his unsoundness is not 
at all uncommon, and consists simply in a wild receptivity towards 
new schemes of sucial and political improvement, and a wild con- 
tempt for all facts outside the range of his own experience. We 
ought to add, too, that we have never met a man of the preseut day 
who advocated unlimited issues of paper-money who had not a 
queer look about hiseye. It is undoubtedly a sigi in our time of 
some cerebral! disturbance, however slight. 





The first business of importénce which occupied the attention of 
the House of Representatives was a bill introduced on Tuesday by 
Mr. Beck, of Kentucky, tv prohibit Senators and Members of Cou- 
gress from acting as counsel or otherwise in suits or proceedings 
against the United States. Gen. Butler at first objected, and de- 
sired that the bill might be referred, but afterwards reconsidered 
the matter, explaining that he had no * persunal interest” in the 
bill, as he “‘ was generally on the side of the United States.” The 
bill was then passed. This was fullowed by a debate on Judge 
Kelley’s 3.65 couvertible bond bill, which was begun by the Judge 
himself. Ue was followed by Gen. Butler, and the bill was opposed 
by Messrs. Garfield, Dawes, and Phelps. The general result of the 
debate was damaging to the bill, and Judge Kelley is reported as 
being hopeless of any measure of radical relief being passed this 
session. The Pacific Mail subsidy investigation has been under- 
taken by the Committee of Ways and Means, but nothing of import- 
ance has been discovered beyund the fact that $750,000 was paid to 
Irwin, the San Francisco agent, for which no account has been 
rendered. This Irwin was very active in the matter of the subsidy, 
and the money was paid in large amounts, one check being drawn 
for $650,000. The testimony of Mr. Russell Sage, late President of 





the Company, throws a good deal of curious light on the manage 
ment of the Company during the subsidy period, when Mr. Stock- 
well was ** the Board and all hands,” but we must apparently wait 
until Irwin before much is Known 
detail. 


coufesses about the subsidy in 


The history of the Pacific Mail subsidy is as follows: ti 1865, 
the Postmaster-General was authorized by Congress to make acon 


tract for the Asiatic mail service, and a contract was entered into 


with the Pacific Mail Company. With this old contract as a 
lever, the Company, in 1872, went to Congress and got anothe: 
act passed, authorizing the Postmaster-General to make new terms 


for 2n *‘ additional monthly mail service,” with a proviso that the 
ships for this additional service should be Americean- built, iron, and 
of not Jess than 4,000 mn 
that the iron steamers should be inspeeted and reported to the 
secretary of the Navy and the Postmuster-General before accept 


tens register. There was also a conditis 


ance, the Government being thus amply protected. 
be paid was $500,000 a year. 


Che price to 
At this rate the Company apparently 
have been drawing money ever since, though it appears trom a 
report recently made by the Attorney-General that the Company 
has not had till very recently any vessels even remotely answering 
the description in the act. What the Postmaste:-General and the 
Secretary of the Navy have been dving we do not know, but the 
Attorney-General, giving the cuutract a very liberal construction, 
has come te the conclusion that as the Company have actually fur- 
vDished additional mail service of some sort, and have been building 
bond fide American ships of the kind required, the contract eught to 
be treated as still existing ; and considering that it 
whether the contract was not obtained by fraud 
whole proceeding is, to say the least, benevolently loose, and is not 
calculated to impress anybody favorably with the BP) 
of reviving industry by a vast system of subsidies of 


Is us Vet unsettled 


and corruption, the 


esident’s plan 

the same sort. 
The Northern Pacific Railroad has published an explanation of 

the legislation it asks of Congress. The bil 


for a new issue of 5 per ceut. 30-year 


i new pending provides 
cold bonds to the amount of 
390,000 a mile, the entire issue to be delivered to the ‘Treasury, the 
interest of these bouds to be guaranteed by the United States, and 
the bonds themselves to be issued to the road 
taking back the old defaulted 7 
as well, to the amount j 
latter to be sold at a minimum 


collateral security, and also retaining some 


the Government 


} , 
DboOnaGS 1e 


and t! 
50.000, 000 


land-grant 
the 


of about 


acres, 


price 4 sv 50 per acre as 


of the new 5 per cent. 


creates a sinking-fund, and gives 
to fix the rates of transportation, provided that such Government 
control shall not impair or defeat the security given by the Act. 
The points in favor of the bill are: Ist, That instead of being a eon- 
tinvance of the land-grant policy, it is a surrender of the 
and best grant Congress ever made"; 


bonds besides; Congress the right 


‘* lurvest 
2d, The bill breaks up the 
; and, 3d, That the 
not ask for a dollar of public money, but merely “ encouragement.” 


monopoly of transcontinental traffic road doves 


If the Northern Pacific 
for the first time, there might be some reason for regarding an ar- 
rangement like this as advantageous to the but 


road were now coming before Congress 


Government ; 


| we trust that no one is so blind as not to see what, under present 


circumstances, it means. It is merely a surrender of a road which 


| private capital has found too heavy an enterprise, in return for a 


| guarantee of interest. 


fhe Government is not asked to guarantee 
the principal, because once embarked in the scheme there will be 
no getting out. When we look at the artful clause tacked to the 
bill for getting the support of the Granger members of Congress 
and the Cheap Transportation party, it is impossible not to see that 
the passage of such a bill would be but the entering wedge in a 
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vast scheme of Government railroad aid, which would be as much 
worse than a land-grant policy as perpetual jobbers and corrup- 
tion are worse than vocrasional over-liberal subsidies to important 
undertakings. ‘This Northern Pacific scheme is only one of a great 
anmber whieh are coming before Congress this winter, and of course 
thev all lobby together. 


The recent disturbances in and about Vicksburg have been ex- 
plained by a statement issued by a number of the principal men of 
the place, including the United States District-Attorney, the United 
States Commissioner, and a Republican State Senator. They say 
that the county officials in 1873 were nearly all negroes; that A. 
W. Dorsey was illegally appointed by Governor Ames to succeed 
T. W. Cardoze as circuit clerk, Cardozo and Dorsey being both 
knewn to be guilty of “issuing false and forged certificates”; that 
George W. Davenport, a negro, was elected chancery clerk, and as 
such was sole custodian of the public records and county seal, and 
on its being discovered that large amounts of “ forged warrants ” 
were in circulation, was called upon to make a report to the Board 
of Supervisors, but persistently failed so to do, even refusing to per- 
mit an examination of the records; that Dorsey, Davenport, and 
Cardozo were all indicted by the grand jury, composed of ten 
blacks and seven whites, and during the enquiry into the offence 
the books of the county treasurer and other valuable records bearing 
on the ease were stolen, as well as other documents used in the in- 
vestigation, and which had been put in charge of the sheriff— 
Crosby. He, being also tax-collector, had given a worthless offi- 
cial bond, and the Board of Supervisors refused to order a new one. 
In November, taxes ‘‘ amounting to five per cent. of values ” being 
due, the sheriff and tax-collector being insolvent and bondless, the 
Board of Supervisors having failed to take any measures against 
him, public records necessary to convict indieted officers having 
heen stolen from the custody of the sheriff, and these officials being 
apparently bauded together fer mutual protection and plunder, the 
taxpayers demanded the resignation of the officials, and Crosby re- 
signed and the others fled. 


Thus far there had been no violence or bloodshed, but Crosby, 
evidently understanding Southern politics, at once went to Jackson, 
the State capital, and had an interview with General Ames, which 
resulted in a gubernatorial proclamation calling upon the taxpay- 
ers to “disperse,” while at the same time Crosby issued a card de- 
neuneing the whites as ruffians and barbarians and calling the 
blacks to his aid. The negroes thereupon marehed upon the city 
and were very quickly driven off, with fifty or a hundred killed and 
The city is now quiet, and all accounts agree that there 
is no fear of any further outbreak. But the carpet-baggers are by 
no means satisfied with this state of things. Ames has called an 
extra session of the legislature ‘‘ to discuss the questions arising cut 
f the Vicksburg troubles,” as one correspondent says, and it is gere- 
rally expected that they will discuss them in very much the way 
that a mass-meeting of citizens might discuss the questions arising 
out of a diffieulty between two fire-companies. It only needs a 
split in the legislature to ensure interference and troops from Wash- 
ington, and the beautiful spectacle of self-government would then 
he complete. The most encouraging thing about this Vicksburg 
business is the extremely temperate and restrained tone adopted by 
the whites, the language used in their appeals to the public offer- 
ine (as at New Orleans) a refreshing contrast to the wild declam- 
ation and turgid bombast which we are accustomed to meet with in 


wounded. 


political papers. 


We made, in the Nation of November 26, en what proves to have 
been imperfeet information, some strictures on Mr. E. P. Smith, the 
present Indian Commissioner, in which we described him as having 
recently fallen very much in the opinion of the true friends of the 
Indian. We have since satisfied ourselves, both by our own en- 
mniries and the testimony of his friends, that our remarks did bim 
and that what we said of the distrust of him 


great injustice, 





*ntertained by the best friends of the Indians was exaggeration at 
least, and was only true, if true at all, of one or two of those who 
come under that category, and with these his differences are of long 
standing. It is right to add that we have never seen stronger ex- 
pressions of confidence in a man’s honor and integrity than have 
been called out by our remarks, that they have come from persons 
in whose judgment we have implicit reliance, and that he himself 
has made no complaint. 
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The most interesting incident of the week has been the appear- 
ance of the Great Scandal before the Courts. First came Miss Proc- 
tor’s suit against Moulton. There was, as we pointed out some time 
ago, no defence to this, and accordingly the Beecher side were very 
anxious to get it tried before Tilton’s suit against Beecher, for the 
sake of the discredit it would bring on the Mutual Friend. The 
Tilton side were, for similar reasons, very anxious to have it pest- 
poned, and for postponement, accordingly, Moulton’s lawyers fought 
desperately. Relying on a technical error of the most trifling kind 
in the complaint, they appeared when the case was called and asked 
for its dismissal. Failing to obtain this, they asked for delay, on 
the ground that they expected to obtain the dismissal, and therefore 
had made no preparation for trial, and pretended that there were 
witnesses on whom they relied and whem they could produce if 
they got time. Finding the Court inexorable, however, they sur- 
rendered, and retracted and apologized, and agreed to pay all ccsts 
and expenses before a referee, Ben Butler appearing, as was fitting, 
to make Moulton’s amende. We think the feeling of the public will 
be one of sincere regret if Moulton should get off so easily. The 
gase called, if ever case called, for some form of corporal punish- 
ment over and above a mere pecuniary fine. Not only had he 
printed, in defiance of warning and explanation, a most disgusting 
libel on Miss Proctor, for the purpose of bringing discredit on 
Beecher, but he had done so without the poor excuse that Miss 
Proctor was in some way connected with the Tilton-Beecher contro- 
versy, which she was not in the remotest degree. To guide him 
in this delicate business, he had chosen one of the most disreputable 
lawyers in the couatry, and had acted under his advice, and when 
the case came to trial, after he had had months for reflection, far 
from apologizing and repenting, be quibbled and argued and pre 
tended that all he needed to make good his beastly imputation was 
time, and only begged for merey when his last chance of escape 
was gone, and then produced an old pettifogger without character 
or sense of decency to make the necessary verbal atcnement. Tho 
criminal indictment is still hanging over him, however, If Miss Proc- 
tor lets him go on that, she will be guilty of a great wrong against 
society, admirable as has been her course with regard to the civil 
suit. 


There has been much discussion for several days about “ the bill 
of particulars” which the Court below refused, on the ground of 
inability, but which the Court of Appeals decided that the judge 
might grant if be pleased, and which be has granted accordingly, 
giving the Beecher side, however, somewhat less than they asked 
for; and against his decision Tilton has again appealed. As we 
consider the great object of this suit, as far as Beecher and the 
public are concerned, to be the vindication of his character, and the 
pecuniary result—the damages are laid, we believe, at $100,000—- 
to be a matter of small if of any importance, we shall not be re- 
strained, by the fact that the case is still pending, from giving some 
reasons for thinking that the’ victories of his lawyers about “ the 
particulars ” are not real victories for him, but checks, and we be- 
lieve that we only express the opinion of the great majority of 
thinking people. The action which Tilton has brought is a pro- 
ceeding which has long been considered the disgrace of Anglo- 
Saxon jurisprudence— inasmuch as it is based on the theory that a 
man can be compensated for his wife’s infidelity by a round sum in 
money; accordingly, the law looks at the injury as it would at tho 
loss of a horse, or the burning of a barn, or the breach of a contract 
to sell flour at a certain price. But as it is an injury which has, 
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from its very nature, to be proved by circumstantial evidence, or is, 
in other words, inferred rather than witnessed, it is one of which 
it-is easy te accuse a man, and against which it is difiieult for him 
to defend himscif. Ordinarily, therefore, it is but right and safe 
that when it is laid at any man’s door he shall be informed when 
and where it was committed, with such minuteness that it shall be 
easy for him, if innocent, to show at least the improbability of the 
charge. The law means, in short, that money shall not be got out 
of him lightly by pursuit of this description, and any defendant 
who is thinking only of his purse does well to ask for the “ bill” 
before the trial, and tie the plaintiff down to it as closely as he can 
on the trial. 


But Mr. Beecher, we take it, is not thinking of his purse at all, 
but of his fair fame, and of the welfare of various things more 
important with which his fair fame is bound up. This being the 
case, aman with whom he has been for many years on terms of 
intimacy and intercourse, at whose house he has béen a constant 
visitor—not, be it remembered, a chance acquaintance, or an un- 
known assailant or blackmailer—comes and says, “I am led to 
believe by letters of yours and by letters of my wife’s, by her con- 
fession to me and to other persens whom I shall produce, by your 
avowal to me and to other persons whom I shall produce, and by 
various suspicious circumstances which I shall prove, that 
your relations with her have been criminal, and I ask you to 
mect the charge in open court.” Now, aman who caved nothing 
for his character, and wanted to save his money, would reply to 
this: “ You may have the witnesses and documents which you 
mention, and you may be able to prove many suspicious facts 
about my relations with your wife, of whom it is true I have long 
been an intimate friend, and whom TI have been in the habit of 
seeing almost daily for years at my house or yours; but I 
shall nevertheless not reply to your charges, or take any 
notice of them, and shall cndeavor to get you turned out 
of court, unless you will name the exact day and the place 
in which you think I committed adultery. If you will select 
some day for the commission of the offence, I will cheerfully 
answer you, but if I should succeed in proving an alibi, will set you 
at defiance, and will treat all your witnesses and proofs as of no 
account, and will maintain before all the world that, as I did not 
seduce your wife on the day you yourself pointed out, I could not 
have done so on any other day, in spite of my frequent enjoyment 
of her society ; and in that way youewill be brought to shame and 
confusion.” Surely this is not an answer for a minister to make, or 
to allow a paid lawyer, whose main duty is to get for him the full 
benefit of the legal procedure, to make fer him. 


The 7ribune recently called attention to the fact that the late Mr, 
Greeley had subscribed to the stock and bonds of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, but had paid up in full and in hard cash, although 
he supported the railroad in his paper, unlike some of his contem- 
poraries, who took their stock and bonds and agreed to give the 
scheme their editorial support, and then, on being found out, de- 
clared falsely that they never gave it, thus piling one sin on top 
of another. We happen to have seen a transcript of Mr. Greeler’s 
account, and find that the 7ribune’s statements about it are correct. 
Nevertheless, even to this arrangement some moralists might take 
exception. It is very doubtful, indeed. whether it is allowable in an 
editor to promote in bis columns a financial venture in which he has 
himself a personal interest and without letting his reader know that 
he has it. But then it must be admitted that when Mr. Greeley 
began his career as a journalist, the judicial position of the news- 
paper was much less firmly established than it is now. To the old 
editor his paper was a machine for promoting certain ends which he 
thought desirable—some political, some commercial—and he pushed 
them as a lawyer pushes the interests of his client, making no 
secret of his advocacy. Under this theory, an editor was the better 
of a little stock in a new road or other scheme, as it quickened his 
zeal in its support. Mr. Greeley, however, was more likely to back 
his opinion with his money than to back his monev with his opinion. 





The recently published instructions of Mr. Fish, given to General 
Cushing in February last, show that the attitude of the Government 
on the Cuban question has undergone no material change. Mr. 
Fish reminds Mr. Cushing that it has long been seen that Cuba 
must, sooner or later, become one of the family of American Repub- 
lies, With political forms iand a public policy dictated by her own 
aims and interests; that * the desire of independence on the part of 
the Cubans is 2 natural and legitimate aspiration,” as being Ameri- 
eans; and that “while such independence is the manifest exigeney 
of the political interests of the Cubans themselves, it is equally so 
that of the rest of America, including the United States.” That 
“the ultimate issue of events in Cuba will be its independence, how- 
ever that issue may be produced, whether by means of negotistion 
or as the result of military operations, or of one of those unexpected 
events which so frequently determine the fate of nations,” it is im- 
possible, Mr. Fish continues, to doubt; he assures Mr. Cushing that 
the President is not an annexationist; that he will preserve eur 
neutrality ; that the policy of the United States with reference to 
Cuba is for the present one of “expectancy,” but “ with positive 
and fixed convictions as to the duty of the United States when the 
time or emergency of action shall arise.” 


Mr. Forster, the President of the Council under the Gladstone 
Ministry, the author of the Education Act, and perhaps the most 
effective and constant advocate of the North during the war, and 
who has been considered the probable successor of Mr. Gladstone in 
the Liberal party, has been travelling for some months in this coun- 
try, and on Monday night delivered an address at a reception 
given him by the Union League Club in this city. He is an orator 
of the school of which Cobden was the best specimen—and which 
since his time has become the fushion among English politicians—that 
is, a plain talker who attempts nothing which aman may not appropri- 
ately say with his hands in his pockets. Speeches of this kind are 
by no means striking rhetorically, but they are wonderfully effective, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, and for purposes of simple persua- 
sion can hardly be surpassed, and the emotions they rouse do not pass 
away when the hearer leaves the room. In this vein Mr. Forster is 
very successful, though the line he chose was perhaps not that best 
calculated to bring out his powers. He spoke mainly of his own 
experiences at the South, and urged the unien and sympathy of all 
English-speaking peoples in the serviee of progress. It was ail 
very good and telling, but we imagine the audience would not have 
been sorry to hear him a little more fully on his political experieuce 
at home. He gave one hit at the Pope, apropos of education, and 
dwelt strongly on what is the great lesson of all polities, the neces- 
sity of “individual self control,” to make a successful and happy 
state. 


The cortroversy over Gladstone’s pamphlet has been raging 
fiercely in the columns of the English press, but curiously enough 
the combatants are almost altogether Catholics, and the London 
Times offers them, as might be expected, the largest hospitality. 
As far as producing general agreement on matters of doctrine and 
discipline is concerned, the promulgation of the dogma of infalli- 
bility has not, if we may judge from the present debate, done a par- 
ticle of good. There appears to be the widest diversity of opinion 
still, both as to the validity of the dogma and its effect if valid. 
Mr. Archer Shee, a Catholic barrister of repute, maintains, and not 
unsuccessfully, against Mr. Johnson, Archbishop Manning's secre- 
tary, that the so-called Decrees of the Council of the Vatican were 
not the Decrees of the Council at all, but of the Pope, tie Council 
only approving, and were not adopted aud promulgated in proper 
form. ‘There is also great dispute as to whether the Pope was in- 
fallible before the Council o: not-—the Ultramontane party maintain- 
ing that he was, and that the Council only recognized an existing 
fact ; the others maintaining that he was not, and citing pamphiets, 
declarations, and catechisms of English and Trish Catholic Prelates, 
prior to Catholic Emancipation, however, and of eminent theologians 
in various ages, totally repudiating his pretensions in this par., 
lienlar. 
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THE BEST REMEDY AGAINST INFLATION. 

T is now nearly fifteen years—-that is to say, nearly half of a gene- 
| ration and silver coin eeased to be the ordinary 
Middle-aged men remember how coin 
passed current, and still look upon “ legal-tenders ” as a temporary 
expedient which will come to an end in a year or two, if not to- 
morrow. 


since gold 


daily money of the country. 


the voters of the couatry, substantially all have never handled gold 
and silver as On the contrary, they have grown up, in- 
structed by the observation of every day and hour, to believe that 
the paper notes of the United States constitute the only money 
wherewith the American citizen can pay his debts or grow rich. To 
be addetl to these young citizens are about a million of the freedmen, 
in whose minds the paper-money of the North is associated with free- 
dom aud their civil rights. Besides these two classes are several 
hundred thousand of immigrants, who have found in the new country 
that Treasury notes are the only medium of exchange, buying all 
that gold and silver buy in other Jands, and forming or appearing 
to form an integral portion of American institutions. Taking all of 
these classes together, we have, or in a very few years shal! have, 
as a majority of our voting population, persons who have had no 
experience of money in this country except in the form of paper, 
and who know of the precious metals as money only from the tradi- 
tions of others er the teachings of newspapers. It is therefore ap- 
parent that time and “letting well enough alone” are slowly or 
rapidly (as people prefer to think) drifting us away from the point 
where resumption appeared to the masses as a necessity or 4s a mat- 
ter of course. People who have been trained by all their little per- 
sonal experience to regard coin as an exotic, will not be ready pupils 
in learning to esteem it as a necessity. On the contrary, such 
persons are only too ready to be taught by Messrs. Morton and 
Ferry that the Government can make money out of paper, and that 
printed promises to pay which have lasted in a broken condition 
through all of the holders’ business lives, may live on unperformed 
ad infinitum. From such experiences and teachings it is but a step 
to the logical conclusion, that if the Government can make money 
out of paper at all, it may just as well, while it is about it, make 
money cheap and plenty. 

But while there has been this drifting of the masses, there has 
at the same time been going on a better education of the reading 
and thinking portion of the people, and a clearer and stronger dis- 
cussion of the principles of finance in business circles. It is not to 
be supposed that our intelligent classes will ever fall into the bar- 
barism of believing that paper is money, or that broken promises 
rank as high in the commercial world as good faith. The business 
community has grown rapidly in a clearer perception of the evils of 
our present system and of the necessity of returning to the only 
standard of value known to the world at large. Unfortunately, the 
business community is but a minority in the voting community, and 
takes a smaller part and exercises a less influence in polities than its 
numbers entitle it to exercise. Unfortunately, also, it has unconscious- 
ly fallen into the error for a long time of setting a premium on infla- 
tion by lending the nominal dollar, when it was worth say eighty 
cents, with full permission to the borrower to repay it if he can 
when it gets to be worth but sixty. Asa policy, this has been suicidal, 
and the best lesson that can be taught to the masses, and the best 
remedy that can be devised against inflation, and the only lever 
that can be bic ught to force the country into resumption, is to bring 
this policy absolutely to an end. 

We have before this shown to our readers (Nation, No. 476) that 
there are two kinds of lawful money in this country; that the men 
who accumulate wealth by industry—the capitalists, and business 
portion of the community—have the right to buy and sell, to lend 
and trade, in whichever kind they prefer—in gold ‘and silver, or in 
the protested paper of the Government; that loans payable in gold 
ean be enforced and collected in gold ; and that the Supreme Court 
of the United States bas unanimously settled the matter, which has 
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But of men below thirty, amounting to about one-third of 
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cisively exercised—not in the daily hand-to-hand affairs of life, 
where it would be found inconvenient and ineffective, and where 
the law that the poorer money will drive out the better holds true, 
but in all ‘“‘time transactions,” whenever a loan is made or a credit 
given-—then the premium will be shifted from inflation to resump- 
tion, and the game which our demagogues now find it easy to play 
will become a losing one. So long as men accumulate money by 
work and thrift, and lend it to men who, when they borrow it, ex- 
pect with the aid of Congress to return but half of it, just so long 
we are helping, and in fact bargaining to perpetuate, the present 
evils. So long, too, as the business world goes on ignoring the coin 
in which it may, if it pleases, exclusively trade, just so long it is 
teaching the less-informed portion of the people that gold and silver 
need not exist. Mr. Ferry and Mr. Morton have been preaching so 
long that Congress can do what it pleases with the money of the 
conntry, that half the community really begin to believe that there 
is no other money than this which Congress puts up or down at 
pleasure. Is it not time for our chambers of commerce and boards 
of trade to begin to assert that the accumulating industry of the 
country has, in fact, the power to force resumption, just as the 
people of California forced a gold circulation, and that if resump- 
tion is thus forced it will be largely at the cost of those borrowing 
and speculating classes who are now clamoring for inflation? As to 
the necessity or advisability of this action by the representatives of 
trade and commerce, let us look squarely at the situation. 

The indications are strong that the inflationists will be numerically 
stronger in the next Congress. Their gains will not be alarmingly 
great, nor sufficient to enable them to do anything worse than keep 
up the mischief which was a notable characteristic of the last ses- 
sion. On the one hand, we shall have, in all likelihood, a Congress 
not able to pass anything over the Executive veto, but able to beat 
around the bush with endless devices like the measure (the only mea- 
sure, we believe) associated with the name of Mr. Dawes, and also 
able to act negatively by refusing to go forward towards resumption ; 
on the other hand, we already have the positive assurance of the 
President that he will remain immovable in the position which 
he has all along occupied. The country, as a political whole, will 
remain in the valley of indecision ; Congress will not allow it to go 
forward towards resumption, the President will not allow it to go 
backward towards inflation. Men, as individuals, have made up 
their minds here and there, though not universally, but the aggre- 
gated decision of the people is unknown. Furthermore, the party 
lines have not been drawn with regard to this question, and each 
party is in the same condition of uncertainty which characterizes 
the body politic. The more quiet leaders are doubtless cursing in 
their hearts a question that brings dissension into their own ranks 
and awakens harrowing doubts as to which may prove the stronger 
side—or, in other words, which leap may be the best to take. 
It is in such times as the present that the difference between 
the party leader and the real statesman becomes plain. The 
former is now endeavoring to postpone discussion and suffer events 
to shape a party policy ; the latter would seize upon such an inter- 
val to instruct and mould the public mind. If Mr. Webster were 
with us, we can readily fancy how much he would do in the course 
of the next two years to bring the country to a wise decision. In 
the absence of such men—men whose utterances are imbued with 
great power and listened to with profound reverence—it behooves 
every man who appreciates the importance of this interlude and 
the far-reaching consequences that lie beyond it, to do something, 
knowing well, as every one must know, that he has no one person 
in the field to whom he can ‘confide the whole responsibility of the 
impending battle. Theraid of Messrs. Kelley and Butler, undertaken 
at the opening of Congress in the tace of the veto of last winter and 
with the sound of the President’s message still in their ears, shows 
how little hope there is of their being deterred from attempting and re- 
attempting to carry out their schemes. Mr. Cox, when in reply he 
deprecated an agitation of the subject in Congress because it would 
disturb and alarm the business part of the community, uttered 
what in ordinary times would be excellent and truthful counsel. 
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But at this time the business community knows two things per- 
fectly well: First, that though inflationists may re-enact all the 
follies of the past session, they cannot carry any substantial evil 
over the veto of the President; second, that though Congress fol- 
lows Mr. Cox’s advice to the letter, nevertheless the trouble is not at 
an end, and a day is approaching when it will come up and a decisive 
battle take the place, in all probability, of the present drawn one. 
That time will be when the next general election in 12876 enables 
the majority of the people to choose a Congress and a President who 
will no longer disagree on the only great political issue of the day. 

In the brief interval which now remains of little over a year for 
men to make up their minds as to the course which the Government 
of the future shall pursue, the indications are not altogether hope- 
ful. Such men as Morton and Builer will continue to do their 
utmost to mislead the ignorant and lead the unprincipled. The 
trivial accessions to their side in Congress will be magnified and used 
to draw doubting politicians to the conclusion that “ expansion” 
will be the winning card in the game of parties. The speculative 
and gambling classes, who do not live by real industry, but who hope 
to grow rich by the nominal rise in prices, as a few meu grew rich 
in the lucky days of the war, will be earnest supporters of any scheme 
that will help their own fortunes. Such men indeed look back 
upon the rebellion as one of the happiest times the country ever saw, 
and if Messrs. Morton and Butler were to try getting up a gigantic 
war to make money plentiful, they would have a considerable follow- 
ing ready to aver that war is a great national and financial blessing, 
and able to prove it by precisely the same facts with which they now 
prove inflation to be beneficial. Delusions, too, of this character 
have reigned for a time in almost every people ; and when the delu- 
sion of being able to make something out of nothing by legislation 
has obtained a foothold among a people, the disasters of experience 
generally have been required to eradicate it. 

If, through the inaction of the business world, inflation should 
be forced upon this country in 1878, which is the earliest time at 
which it can be put in motion, three results would probably follow. 
First, the increase of currency would be speedily absorbed by aug- 
mented values, and the interval of transition would be much briefer 
than in 1862 (when people foolishly clung to the old idea that a dol- 
lar is a dollar), and money would become consequently as scarce 
as it was before. Second, this would be followed by plans of 
further inflation, at which the business community would be aroused 
into doing what can be done much more easily now. The only 
credits would be gold credits, the only loans gold loans, the only 
bank discounts those of gold notes. Third, the labor of resumption 
would be incomparably harder than at present; the difference 
between gold and paper much greater ; and the increased quantity 
of paper to be redeemed a serious loss to the Government. 


“ORGANS.” 

HE untimely decease of the Republic, the paper which was set up 
some months ago to express in a semi-otficial way the views of 

the Administration and its immediate adherents on public questions, 
has a good deal that is tragic about it, as far as its principal eon- 
ductor is concerned. That a man of as much experience of politics 
and of newspapers as Mr. Norvell the editor had, should have sup- 
posed it possible to start a daily morning paper in this city at a time 
when a successful daily is worth millions, and when there are four 
already in possession of the field, without any other claims on popu- 
lar attention than its being the mouthpicce of the leading politicians 
of the party in power, and with a capital which in his dreams oply 
reached $500,000, and in fact only $40,000, is a curious though sad 
illustration of the power of the press over the imagination even of 
persons long familiar with it. The failure of the enterprise, how- 
ever distressing in some of its aspects, is valuable as establishing 
more conspicuously and firmly than ever two facts of considerable 
importance in relation to journalism. One is, that when politicians 
so deeply desire an organ as to be willing to set one up for the ex- 
clusive use of the party, it is a sure sign that the party is in serious 
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danger of extinction. The other is, that the public mind is so fully 

made up that the position of a newspaper ought to be a judicial one, 

tisan can only be 

saved from corunercial failure by large extraordinary 
ability, and well-established prestige. 

“Organs” 
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took their rise when the sole use of a newspaper 
communicate intelligence, and when men in power found it convenient 
to have a channel through which they could let out certain things 
which they wished to be spread abroad. Out of this kind of rela- 
tion to the government a small paper, which did not object to the 
humble role of a sort of official gazette, from which the earlier news- 
papers indeed differed but little, could of course always get a liveli 

hood and perhaps a little of the dignity which comes from having or 
being supposed to have state secrets to keep. But the gradual 
addition to the “news-letter” of the sermon known as a * leader” 
or ‘‘ editorial article,” made the relation more and more ditlicult 
and finally impossible. The more pompous, portentous, and pro- 
phetic in their character the editor’s comments on public affairs 
became, the less disposed was the publie to allow him to retain tho 
position of a paid agent of the state. It began to feel towards him 
as it would have felt towards the town-crier if he had put on a 
gown and bands, and insisted on accompanying his announcement 
of thefts and losses with homilies on the vanity of life and the 
right use of opportunities. The editor had, in short, to conduet 
his business in a manner befitting his newly-assumed duties as a 
prophet, and to pretend at least that his utterances were wholly 
independent and were due simply to a desire for the public 
good, as a prophet’s ought to be. It is now very rare indeed that 
a Government is able to induce a well-established newspaper 
of the first class to act its organ in the proper 
of that term, except by working on the vanity of editors. Almost 
all editors are a little sensitive about the imputation of being mere 
commentators or critics, and a little desirous of being thought 
“ practical men ” by those engaged in the actual working of politi 

cal machinery. The ‘old editor” in this country in fact preferred 
to be thought a working politician, and liked to use his paper as a 
piece of political machinery for producing solid party gains, and 
in this way to be received into the circle ef “ workers” 
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and “ mana- 
gers” as one of themselves; and to retain this position be was always 
willing to “write up” any view they suggested. His successor, 
though he cares less about being “a worker,” and is able to secure 
the attendance of politicians at bis office without running after 
them, is nevertheless more or less flattered by the confidences of 
men in power, and it often takes only a small amount of these con- 
fidences to make him surrender the judicial position and accept that 
of an advocate, and stand by them through thick and thin. But no 
leading journal has ever tried this position in our day very long 
without being foreed out of it by the demand of the publie for impar- 
tiality, and the consequent difficulty of avoiding giving offence in 
official quarters. Every Administration does things either through 
its chief or subordinates which will not bear defence, and which its 
judicious friends prefer to pass over in silence. But a journalist 
cannot keep silent. The Government may require him to hold his 
tongue, but the reader demands that he shali speak; and as the 
public supplies the sinews of war, and pays for the prophet’s 
robes, he is sooner or later compelled to break with the Govern- 
ment, and to reproach it for not listening to the advice of its friends 
in time. It was indeed a conspicuous and somewhat ludicrous 
catastrophe of this sort which led to the establishment of the un- 
fortunate Republic. 

Moreover, in a country in which the press is free and newspapers 
abound, a party which contains a majority of the people cannot fail 
to have the support of a large and influential portion of the 
press. Its conductors, though prophets, do not wear camel’s 
hair, nor is their diet locusts and wild honey. They form part of 
the community, live among the voters, and share, to a greater or 
less extent, their prejudices and expectations and sympathies. 
Every party, therefore, is sure, as long as it has a strong bold on 
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siderable number of the most intluential editors among its defenders. 
One of the sure signs that it is losing its hold on the public is the 


defection of the press orits growing lukewarmness. Newspapers can- 
not, perhaps, build a party uper pull one down, but when you see the 
newspapers deserting a parity it is all but proof that the causes 
Which dissolve a political organization are at work. The successful 
editors Invy have no originating power or no organizing power, and 
no capacity for legislation, and they may even want the prophetic 


instinct; but a certain intuitive sense of the direction in which 
the tide of popular feeling is running is the principal condition of 
theirsuceess, and an anxious politician may therefore always safely 
credit them with possessing it. If they had not badit, their papers 
would not have sueceeded. 

We pointed out in these columns in April, 1872, that the Republi- 
ean party was losing the support of the press; that the principal 
papers Which had supported the party were either abandoning it or 
finding fault with it; and that one at least of the prominent poli- 
ticians of the party, Mr. Schofield of Pennsylvania, had openly de- 
clared his opinion that this fact was the forerunner of defeat—that 
no party could stand long against the hostility or indifference 
of the daily press. Now, ie may have attributed more influence 
to the daily press than it deserved, but he could not have overes- 
timated its value as an indicator. The persons who manage the 
party in Washington, however, could not be got to see this. They 
were even so besotted as to fancy that the hostility of the press was 
the result of sheer malevolence on the part of the conductors, and 
that a little wholesome restraint in the way of coercive or minatory 
lezislation might be profitably applied to them, and they bethought 
them of supplementing this by setting up openly an organ in New 
York to defend them and the party, and to supply enough * out- 
rages” from the South to enable them to avoid legislation on all 
the more important problems of the day. The open establishment 
of an organ is, indeed, almost the sure sign that the work of disor- 
ganization is far gone and that public support is falling off. It 
is an almost invariable accompaniment of the last days of a 
party, and is apt to hasten its end. The Republic, as everybody 
knows, injured its employers from the first day, both by its princi- 
ples and its practice, and its disappearance will of course be uni- 
versally taken as a sign that the case is hopeless. The setting up 
of an organ is a grave symptom; the death of the organ for want 
of funds indicates, it is generally held, a fatal turn in the disease 
and the complete failure of remedial science. 

If the incident or its lessons should result in establishing bet- 
ter relations between political men and the press, the sacrifice of 
the unfortunate projector of the Republic will, however, be a very 
small price to pay for a great gain. We do not, as our readers 
know, set up to be champions of the press, and have certainly never 
shown any disposition to underrate its defects or shortcomings. 
But there is one thing which po candid and careful observer can 
avoid seeing, and that is that the press of the country, as an instru- 
ment of discussion and popular education, has undergone within 
twenty years an improvement nothing analogous to which is to be 
found in the class of politicians. The newspapers are now, in the 
vast majority of eases in all our leading cities, conducted by men 
who are familiar with the leading ideas of our time and with the 
latest advances in science and the arts, including the art of govern- 
ment, and who write under the influence of these ideas and these 
advances, and who have consequently got a standard of efficiency in 
legislative administration which has not yet made its way into the 
political class. ‘The result is that, after making all possible allow- 
ance for the carelessness and recklessness and dishonesty of reporters, 
and the personal biases and enmities of editors, the men who carry 
on the Government, excepting a few experts, have become objects of 
criticism on the part of the daily press, the deprecatory and contem p- 
tuous tone of which is not wholly unjustifiable or unnatural, and politi- 
cians repay this contempt with a hatred which is none the less fierce 
for having no adequate means of expression. The Republican 
party is suffering just now more than parties have ever had to suffer 
from a similar ageney, because it has failed in two things on which 
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newspaper critics are, in common with educated men all over the 
world, tolerably well informed—and that is the reform of the cur- 
rency and of the civil service. Such a currency and sueh an admi- 
nistrative machine as we have, and such attempts to mend them as 
we have recently witnessed, are just the things to excite the scorn 
of ‘“‘men of the closet,” and the Washington statesmen have been 
made to feel it bitterly. They might have met it successfully if 
their morality was higher; but the less said the better about morality 
by men whose principal leader has been begging an American con- 
stituency to send a man like Butler to the national legislature. 
The best consolation we can offer them is by saying that we know 
of no case in late years in whieh a man properly equipped for the 
work of Icgislation by attainments and character, and who has pur- 
sued the public good honestly, and without reference to party or 
personal interests, has not had the support and approval of the 
newspapers ; and, at the risk of seeming invidious, we shall mention 
as an illustration the rise of Mr. Schurz during tlre last six years, 
through much obloquy, several mistakes, and many unfavorable 
conditions, into a position in the confidence of the best portion of 
the community such as no other public man, with so few adventitious 
aids, can be said to enjoy. He has, nevertheless, had a good deal 
of newspaper abuse to encounter, but it did not hinder hii, while a 
good deal of honest newspaper applause has helped him aud will 
help him, and will help every man like him who offers the commu- 
nity enlightened service. 


BISMARCK AND HIS ADVERSARIES. 
BRR, Novewber 19, 1874. 


ben mecting of the Reichstag has pushed the Arvim affair somewhat into 
the background. About the real merits of the case the public does not 
know aay more now thau it did in the first days. Nevertheless, public opi- 
nion is pretty much made up as to the main question of practical political 
interest. The papers more or less hostile to Bismarck bave tried to persuade 
the public that, in case the Chancellor is not sustained by the court, a great 
crisis culminating in his overthrow is inevitable. The public, however, have 
very decidedly refused to see this affair blown up to an importance it evi- 
dently does not have by its own merits. We have still a right to say, *‘ There 
are judges in Prussia.” If Biamarck’s proceediugs against his ex-ambassador 
are not justified, the court will so decide, und the people will accept the 
judgment, regretting that the Chancellor has suffered himself to be carried 
away by his rash and irritable temper; aud that will be the end of if. 
Happily, the times are past when the mere fact that it is a count and an ex- 
ambassador who has been arrested aud drawn before the court, could have 
been made a cause of impeachment of the man who has dared to strike such a 
heavy blow against the old adage, “Small thieves are hanged, big ones are let 
run.” Even a Vienna paper severely lectures those of its contemporaries 
which have ventured to wink at an assault of this kind against Bismarck. 
On the other hand, if the court decides for Arnim, and if it should appear 
that the proceedings against him have been based on frivolous pretexts, tlie 
public would not consider it a slight offence, nor would they be very much 
astonished to find Bismarck guilty of it, for they know weil enough how in- 
tolerant he is of any opinion differing from his own; as long as he is at the 
helin, we must expect to hear every now and theu his quos ego, sometimes to 
the detriment of the public welfare, and always offending our attachment to 
a constitutional form of government. Yet in general one would be disposed 
to judge him leniently. We have suffered too long and too severely from the 
lack of one strong and paramount will not to submit with good grace now 
to the rather too large dose of this blessing. It is unjust, and proves a 
superficial view of the case, to attribute that entirely or principally to the 
conquering power of success. After the attempt ‘on his life in Kissingen, 
Bismarck siid to the party serenading him in the evening that the work to 
which all bis faculties were devoted could not be destroyed by the pistol of 
an assassin. We fervently trust so, bat we are not so blindfolded as not to 
see the dangers threatening it on all sides; and we have learned enough in 
these last eight years not to forsake too easily the man without whom the 
ravens would still be croaking aronnd the Kyffhiiuser, telling the awakening 
Barbarossa to sleep on another hundred years, and then ask again whether 
it was time to rise and to build anew the German empire. 

You remember Henry Clay, when taken to task by his augry constituents 
about some measure supported by him and disapproved by them, asking an 
old marksman and friend of his whether his gun had never snapped; and 
then, being answered in the affirmative, putting the further question whether 
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he had then broken it and thrown it into the bush, or whether he had tried 
it again? Now, if the marksman was right in trying Henry Clay again, 
though he had reason for once to be dissatisfied with him, will the Germans 
not be right in trying Bismarck again though it appear that he has wronged 
Count Arnim? And there is no doubt that, in this question, the Emperor 
will think as the great majority of people do. Whether it is true that the 
missing despatches cre only used as a pretext by Bismarck to take revenge 
on and rid himself of a rival, is as yet impossible to tell. Likely it certainly 
is not, though it is probable that Arvim has been intriguing avainst Bismarck 
with a view to supplant him. But there is no reason to suppose that Bis- 
marek considers his own position so weak as to be tempted to defend him- 
self and to take revenge in such a manner. Aruin undoubtedly deems him- 
self by far the superior ot the Chancellor, but thus far neither the Emperor 
nor the people seem at all disposed to be of the same opinion. Even if it be 
acknowledged that Bismarck would have done well to follow the advice 
given by Arnim during the @cumenical Council—which, however, is a very 
debatable question—that would not prove that it would be wise to replace 
Bismarck by Arnim. Bismarck’s value we know, and we deem ourselves 
justified in being rather satisfied with him, though we have to put up with a 
good many things. Arnim we know thus far only as a highly-gifted and dex- 
terous diplomatist, the value of whose services ix, however, great!y impaired by 
his inclination to intrigue “ on his own hook ” where he ought to obey orders ; 
he dares to play an independent part where he bas no right to do so ; and—as 
the German proverb says—he who has not learned how to obey does not know 
how to cemmand. It is as good as an established fact that he had his hauds 
pretty deeply in the overthrow of M. Thiers, though Bismarck was far from 
wishing any changes in the government of France. How far the case—it is 
to come up between November 27 and December 3—is to be argued in public 
cannot be known beforehand. Everybody wishes it to be as public as pos- 
sible, but one is forced to acknowledge that grave reasons of state may, to 
a great extent, require secrecy. Some doubts are entertained as to the will- 
ingness of Arnim to do justice to these reasons. An “old diplomatist” 
advises him in the Kreuz-Zeitung to throw all considerations of state interest 
overboard. 

It is a rather curions sight to see the motley mixture of Bismarck’s adver 
saries on tiptoe watching the issue of what they persist in considering a 
duel between the Chancellor and the ex-ambassador. All of them, with the 
exception of a very small minority, have but an indirect interest in wishing 
Arnim snecess, They do not desire to see Arnim at the helm, but they 

rant, by hook or by crook, to get Bismarck away from it. The Vaterland 
has been so lost to all shame that even the attempt of Kullmann had to 
serve as a weapon against the Chancellor just as far as it was possible with- 
out bringing Dr. Sigel in too dangerous a conflict with the laws; and the 
Germania has pretty well kept pace with the Vateriland. Their rage has of 
late been rather increasing than decreasing, and that is easy to be explained. 
On the one side there are here and there signs of their own ranks beginning to 
break badly, and on the other side the state pursues its way with utter calm- 
ness, but also with utter firmness. The defections in the camp of the Uitra- 
montanes are as yet few; it is endeavored, with more or less success, to throw 
a veiloverthem, Their immediate effect is to make the faithful ones press 
together more closely, and return to the charge with more determination than 
ever. Every week there are some new cases of priests returning in detiance 
of the laws to their former flocks, preaching and administering the sacraments. 
Whether the May laws are, in every particular, exactly the thing one could 
wish them to be, is and will remain a cuntrovertible question ; but as long as 
they are laws they have to be executed. The priests have played a bold and 
high game to find out whether the government is really determined to do this 
under all circumstances; they know now that itis. The other day a refrac- 
tory priest who, by means <f a door in the church not known to the authori- 
ties, had several times escaped the policemen, was arrested in the cburch right 
after finishing the divine service. As the community offered resistance, the 
policemen had to draw their sabres. The outcry against this “‘ outrage ” has 
of course been immense. Indeed, what is to become of the world if even in 
the shelter of the walls of a church wilful and persistent law-breaking is no 
longer to be tolerated! The contest will last long and will be hard, but every 
day it becomes more certain that the state is to conquer at last. The Swiss 
adage says, “‘ Ucbergewalt wird nicht alt” (Excessive force does not grow old). 
With the Ultramontanes passion is every day more and more overpowering 
cool reason, and, in consequence, they are sawing with their own hands the 
branch on which they sit. Some ladies belonging to the highest aristocracy 
are at present publiciy collecting money for a costly banner to be presented 
in the uame of ‘the German Catholics ” to the Holy Virgin of Lourdes. The 
manner in which it is dove, and many abroad hint in the Ultramontane papers 





of Germany as well as of France, leave no doubt that it is meant to be, and 
also to be taken by friend and foe as, a symbolic pledge that France may count 
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upon the friendship of the German Catholics. The bow that is overbent 
breaks. Those of the priests who know no home and no fatherland but 
Rome will find out that they bave overbent the bow if they hope to make 
the great mass of the Catholics traitors to their country; in this they will 
not succeed, neither soon nor at any time, no matter how diligently and how 
cunningly they work to sow the dragon seeds of strife. The times of the 
Rheinbund—whether concluded by the princes er by the people—will never 
again return. 

The Empire is about to forge a new weapon which it will be able to use 
with terrible effect against all its wayward sons at the only time when there 


could be any real danger of its falling a victim to their parricidal hatred—Z.c., 
when it is attacked from without. There is hardly a doubt that the bill pre- 


sented by the Bundesrath to the Reichstag about the Landsturm will in 
some manner become a law. The Landsturm is not to be, as some persons 
have tried to make the public believe, under a new name the revival of what 
was called the second Aufgebot of the Landwehr; it can never be a means 
of attack, it is only a means of defence. All men between 17 and 42 years 
of age, not belonging to the army or navy (that includes the Landwehr), are 
to belong to the Landsturm, which can only be called into service when the 
country is invaded or when there is imminent danger of an invasion. ‘The 
Landsturm, like the army, is to stand under martial law. That would be 
the powerful fetter on the arms of all those who would like to stab their 
country in the back while it is attacked in front from without. The Neuer 
Socialdemokrat is already now heard lamenting—* In future, therefore, a 
government can quite legally call into service the Landsturm, and so put all 
its adversaries under martial law. In Russia it has for a Jong time been the 
custom to put all turbulent people into the army of the Caucasus.” None 
but the adversaries, not of the government, but of the country, have to ap 
prehend any great danger from this power, a3 the calling into service of the 
“andsturm is to be restricted to the two eases aforesaid: The main view of 
the Government in introducing this bill is, of course, not tofprovide a means 
of defence. against the “German Catholies " or the social demoerats ; but 
whosoever in a moment of great danger to the country should harbor any de 
sire to excite civil strife or even civil war, would find himself before a wall, 
the mere’attempt to overleap which might cost him bis lite. 





Correspondence 
MOABITE INSCRIPTIONS 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATUN: 

Sir: There has been some question as to the genuineness of the Moabit 
pottery (collected principally by Mr. Shapira), in this country as well asin 
Europe, the reasons for which I think may now be dissipated by a state- 
ment of the case as it appears in the light of newly discovered facts. There 
are now extant about 1,600 incriptions, which arrange themselves in four or 
five systems, representing as many ages or dialects. They were gathered 
from various parts of the country cast of the Dead Sea. The inscriptions 
are found almost exclusively on articles of pottegy or terra-cotta, ef which, 
including jars, images, and a number of indescribable objects, there are 
in all about 15,000, and of which there are no duplicates, cither of the in- 
scriptions or the objects. 

For convenience the systems of writings are named: 1, the Zain; 2, 
the Tsaddi; 3, the Cursive; and 4, the Ligatured, besides which there 
are one or two minor subdivisions not named. 

1. The zain system comprises about one-third of the whole number, and 
is so named because, in addition to the letters of the Greek alphabet, there 
is one called zain. Tsaddi, samech, kaf, and teth are always wanting, and 
gimel sometimes. Lamed is turned to the left. 

2. The tsaddi system includes nearly one-half of the whole number, and 
in about one-third of these that letter is written reversed, while in the 
other two-thirds it stands as usual, turned towards the right. The lamed 
follows the tsaddi in position, turned with it to the left or to the right re 


spectively. Several irregular letters occur in this system whose power is 


not yet known. Gimel is always present, and zain and samech have peculiar 
forms. 

3. In the cursive system, the letters incline to the lett. Gimel, samech, 
and tsaddi are wanting, and lamed is sometimes replaced by resh. Alef, 


beth, and yode are often reversed, and shin turned up sideways 

4. In the ligatured series there are Uweuty-two letters, including one sap- 
The mode of connecting the letters was probably optional 
in effect. The intention in some 


posed to beteth. 
with the writer, and it is quits artisti 
cases seems to have been to combine the letters of each word in a separate 
group or monogram. A small series of inscriptions have the letters supplied 
with bases, like the lower arm of L, 
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of the letters are uniform in all the systems, and 
all the others in the several systems differ from 
One or two forms are 
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Six, or it be eight, 


may 
Mesho stone ; 


each other and from those 


also in the 


in the Mesho stone: 
» that ere not in the pottery, and three or four 


} honk 
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found in the Me 


forms in the pottery are not on that monument. The several systems are so 
distinet and cousistent in themselves that any one of them may be determined 
from an examination of a few of the peculiar forms of the letters, and there 


is no one of the inscriptions that mingles any two of the systems. The anti- 


quity of some of the forms of the letters may be established by their identity 


with those on the coins of the ancient rulers, as for instance on those of An- 
tigonus, King of the Jews, dated 38 to 36 B.c.; of Hyrcanus I., 135 to 103 
B.c.; and of Eleazar, high-priest of the Jews, who caused the Pentateuch to 
ve translated into Greek for the Ptolemy, about 270 B.c., and on all of whose 
coinage are found letters closely resembling, and on some forms identical, 
with those in the Moabite inscriptions, and written both in the normal and 
the reversed positions. 

An analysis of the literal structure of the inscriptions, when compared 
with the language of the Hebrews, the Greek, the Phaenician, and also with 
the English, presents a complete and consistent whole. The number 
of letters in 180 inseriptions was nearly 5,000, of which alef formed a 
proportion of 12} per cent., daleth 85, he 65, gimel 3, and so on. This coin- 
cidence could hardly have been the result of invention. The grammar rescm- 
bles that of the ancient Egyptians in some points; as, for example, the verb 
has only two conjugations. It is believed by some scholars that the Hebrew 
verb originally had but two conjugations, and that the five additional forms 
were quite a recent improvement. A more thorough knowledge of the Moa- 
bite inscriptions may possibly determine not only the age of these supple- 
mental additions, but also open the way towards more definitely dating some 
of the writings in the Old Testament. 

The various hypotheses advanced from time to time concerning the 
manufacture of this pottery have been abandoned one by one, until the 
matter now rests between Mr. Shapira, Selim el Gari, and the Bedawin. Of 
Mr. Shapira, one of the best scholars in Europe has said he is a good Hebrew 
scholar, knows German, is almost unacquainted with Greek or Latin. not 
well read in the modern languages, and is deficient in the knowledge and 
ability requisite for the invention of the inscriptions or any oue of the sys- 
tems. Selim is a Greek, knows German, French, aud the Bedawin Arabic, 
simply from association. In conversation with him I found his knowledge of 
ancient history or of the Hebrew languac« entirely inadequate to the work 
ascribed to him, being only such as is found floating about in vague traditions 
in Oriental society. It would be difficult to tell how, in a country where the 
only fuel is dry grass or sun-dried dung gathered in handfuls, enough could 
have been accumulated to bake such considerable amounts of pottery. The 
Bedawin being devoid of literature, and having no other knowledge of his- 
tory than has come down to them orally, it seems strange indeed that they 
should have had the consummate knowledge of the ancient language and re- 
ligion of the Pheenicians, Hebrews, and Greeks that would haye been essen- 
tial for the construction of these inscriptions. 

Concerning the alleged forgery or manufacture of the pottery, it may te 
said that so far it has been*impossible to imitate, even approximately, the 
color, texture, or density of the antique specimens, although many attempts 
have been made at Jerusalem and elsewhere, by others as well as myself, 
with clay from every known deposit in Syria and Egypt. 
from drab to dull buff, dull orange, and russet. 


The tints range 
The peculiar appearance of 
the pottery can be produced only by time and the elements. The time-marks 
on these antiques are sure avd unmistakable, and have been intensified 
by a long exposure to the salts which abound in the dry soil of Moab, Some 
of the objeets fell into fragments soon after exposure to the sun and air. 
Many bave to be soaked in water a long time to remove the destructive 
agents. Some were coyered with flowers of salts, which rose to the surface 
while they were under the eye of the artist at Berlin. This peeuliar pro- 
cess may be seen in the Metropolitan Museum, where the water has dropped 
on the heads of some of the Di Cesnola antiquities, causing the salts to 
rise to the surface of the soft limestone, where it is deposited in minute 
flowers. 

Dr. Birch of the British Museum says that he believes that there have 
been a few genuine objects in pottery or terra-cotta found in Moab, some of 
which he has seen, bearing inscriptions, but that in his opinion, judging 
chiefly from reports, the great majority of them are forgeries. I have ex- 
amined some of the localities where the pottery is found, this year, taking 


great precaution against deception, with such results as have satisfied myself 


and others that the articles found in those places are antiquities. Those 
found elsewhere, whether inscribed or not, bear the same evidences of anti- 
quity, in siz», color, texture, density, and general appearance. Successful 
searches have also been made by Pastor Weser and Mr. Serapion, Chancellor 
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of the Prussian Consulate, Jerusalem, and by a committee of savants sent on 
an express errand by the Prussian Government. An underground chamber 
at Masooh, near Heshbon, when explored under my supervision, gave the fol- 
lowing results: The floor had been raised eight feet near the entrance, aud 
six at the further side. On exposing a perpendicular face of this drift, there 
appeared a large namber of strata of earthy deposits, leached through and 
through by many floods, and silted up from a depth of five feet in regular 
At this level fragments 
of Roman pottery were found like that in Cyprus and elsewhere, dated five 
or six centuries before Christ. Below two or three feet more of drift on the 
rock-bottom were fragments of Moabite pottery bearing letters or parts of 
letters. A niches in the rocky side of the cave contained a whole jar, seven- 
teen inches high, the body eight inches broad, bearing an inseription in four 
lines, in letters about an inch and a half high, extending around the object. 
There was also in the niche a disk of pottery six inches across, having ou 
one side of it a erescent and seven shallow holes. The niche was closed by 
cement harder than the limestone of the cave. 

An examination of several cisterns in Moab showed that the uneven 
rock of the sides had been levelled up with a rubble composed of cement or 
mortar mixed with broken stones avd pottery. A similar finish was ob- 
served by Mr. Henry Maudslay, Member of the Institute of Civil Engin- 
eers, London, in five cisterns on Mount Zion, Jerusalem. The antiquity of 
one of these cisterns may be estimated from the fact that it had been filled 
with stones, and a wall twelve feet thick built over it, which had evidently 
formed part of a fort mentioned by Josephus, the stairs of which, cut in the 
rock, were uncovered this season. These .cisterns were disused, and 
were undoubtedly antiquities in the time of Josephus, and may have been 
built many centuries previous. Both pottery and glass were found in all of 
them, like that of Moab as to age and consistency. The many ruined cities, 
temples with lofty porticos of stone, the thousands of cisterns, the roads 
paved with squared blocks, and other evidences of a high state of civiliza- 
tion, including the inscriptions, which were written in honor of their dead 
and of their gods, indicate that the broad and fertile plains of Moab were 
once occupied by a cultured people, whose alphabet, language, and religion 
left a profound impression on surrounding nations, traces of which may still 
be found on monuments in Egypt, Assyria, Greece, France, and notably in 
the literature of the Hebrews. 


succession, without evidence of recent disturbance. 


A. L. RAWSON. 


Notes. 





YOLLEGE students are not the only class in the community who stand in 
need of “general rules for punctuation and for the use of capital 
letters.” A concise manual of 20 pages, bearing this title, has just been pre- 
pared by Mr. A. S. Hill, and published by C. W. Sever, Cambridge. We 
can recommend it highly to those who feel the want of such guidance. In 
another edition a few pages might usefully be added to exemplify some of 
the typical exceptions to the rules laid down ; and the value of the colon in 
Continental punctuation, as a sign of equation of thought, might be noted. 
——(ieneral George W. Mindil, former aide-de-camp to General Kearney, 
has printed for private distribution a limited number of copies of his reply 
to General Joseph E. Johuston concerning the battle of Fair Oaks. It was 
worth writing, and will repay reading, though exception may be taken to 
the writer’s conclusion, that “in indecision and yacillation of character 
General Johnston is much like General McClellan, and in neither ean we 
discern a single trait of the successful soldier.’——The Greville Memoirs, 
whose revelations have created a real sensation in England, are to be served 
up in specimen extracts in the “ Bric-a-brac Series” of Scribuer, Armstrong 
& Co. We regret to see it annonnced in the American Naturalist for De- 
cember that this excellent periodical is not yet self-sustaining. The five 
hundred additional subseribers which it needs ought certainly to be found in 
as many families having sons aud daughters who show a taste for natural 
history. The programme for the forthcoming year is specially attractive. 





—The valuable Squier collection of American antiquities (from Peru, 
Central America, and the Mississippi Valley), now and for some time past 
on temporary deposit at the Central Park Museum, is in the market, and is, 
we fear, likely to be sold out of the country. There are a number of insti- 
tutions which would be glad to purcbase it if their means permitted ; and it 
would perhaps find its most appropriate destination in the National Museum 
at Washington. There are special reasons at this time why the money will 
be hard to raise from any source; but the sum required is, we-believe, not 
so large as to tax private munificence unduly. The collection is one which, 
taken as a whole. could not be replaced, and that it ought to remain in 
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—When we wrote last week concerning the settlement effected betwee: 
Mr. Ezra Cornell, the Trustees of the University which he founded, and the 
State of New York, we little supposed we immediately be called 
upon to chronicle the death of Mr. Cornell. This teok place on Wednesday 
week, at Ithaca, which had been his home for forty-six years, and where 
was begun that mechanical and agricultural training which made him the 
eminently fit patron of a college in which instruction in these branches was 
a condition of national endowment. ‘Bhe mechanical part of his training, 
indeed, bore much earlier fruit in the share which Mr. Cornell had with Pro- 
fessor Morse in introducing the electric telegraph, and in perfecting the 
apparatus for the transmission of messages. This phase of his career is little 
known to the generation which has honored him as an educational benelactor, 
but it may be questioned whether he accomplished more for the good of his 
countrymen in the latter réle than by the intelligent seif-seeking which fur- 
nished him the means to indulge his philanthropy. In the case of the 
telegraph he certainly “ builded better than he knew”; in founding the 
university, his idea was so far in advance of anything that has ever yet been 
realized in institutions of this kind, that his work was by comparison a fail- 
ure. No one with half a million dollars, or with fifty times that sum, is 
going to found off-hand a university at which “ any one’ may learn anything 
he desires” ; and there was nothing iu the start which Mr. Cornell gave to 
his creation which either did or could bring it nearer his idea than the older 
colleges like Yale and Harvard, by furnishing it something which should 
take the place of their accumulated wealth, traditions, and culture. 
was, if we may say so without the slightest disrespect to his memory 
belief in the pone of mere money to accomplish what he sought, something 
of the “short-cut” notion to which “ self-made men” seldom rise superior, 
and which is a main cause, perhaps, of that scattering of endowments which 
we daily have to deplore. To abstain, from praising the liberal- 
ity of his conception simply because it was one which would not have been 
entertained by a highly-educated man, possessed of even greater means, would 
of course be absurd. He will be permanently aud prominently remembered 


should 


There 
, in his 


however, 


among those Americans, already too numerous to recall by a single effort of 


the memory, who have returned to the public the wealth which they had 
acquired by their own exertions. He had the good sense to make this 
retarn in his lifetime, and the good fortune to wituess the contagion of his 
example leading to the still further endowment of his university on a seale 
hardly less munificent than his own. Mr. Cornell was born at Westchester 
Landing, N. Y., in January, 1807, and consequently had not quite com- 
pleted his 68th year. 

—On the night between Tuesday, December 8, and Wednesday, the 9th, 
the planet Venus passed over the dise of the sun for the first time since 
1769. The sun being below the horizon both in America and Europe, expe- 
ditions for observing the transit were fitted out by our own Goverument and 
by the principal ones of Europe. Many of the stations are beyond the 
reach of telegraphic communication, so that news has yet been received from 
but three out of the eight American stations—the Japanese and Siberian 
stations in the northera hemisphere and Hobart Town, Tasmania, in the 
south, The American parties were unequally divided, only three being sent 
to the north, while five were stationed in the south. 
this course is that the chances of good weather are much greater in the 
north than the south. In Siberia and Northern China an eutirely cloudy 
day is rarely seen during December, while at Nagasaki there is a large pre- 
ponderance of fine days. On the other hand, the whole of the southern 
hemisphere where the transit is visible is unfavorable as regards weather, 
and the station on Kerguelen Land is in the midst of the stormiest ocean 
ou the globe. 
the prospects presented by the several stations, the imperfect despatches 
thus far received lead to the fear that it may not preve to have been fortu 
nate iu respect to the results to be obtained from the photographic opera- 
tions, At Viadivostock, the Siberian station, the sky was hazy durivg the 
first hour, and the d a from Professor Hall mentions that thirteen pho- 
tographs were taken. As there were three hours remaining, during which 
the weather was clear enough to admit of photographing the sun, aud the 
photographs could be taken at the rate of thirty or forty per hour, it may 
be boped that some error has been made in telegraphing the number. If the 
number is correct, then only seventy-three photographs were taken at 
out of the three northern stations. On the other hand, one hundred and 
thirteen photographs are reported from the Hobart Town station alone in the 
southern hemispbere. We thus have more photographs reported from one 
out of the five southern stations than from two out of the three northern 
ones, We may hope that observations at Peking were so successful as to 
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make up for the failure in Siberia, but reports from that station « 


received for several days. 





-If we consider the optical observations, the result may be different, as 
| the se were very successful both in Japan and Siberia, while it may be in 
ferred that they failed at Hobart Town. It is on these obse ° 
English have placed their main dependence, while the American m 
has regarded them as secendary to the photographic determi 
this reason the hot discussion in England respecting the relatiy ot 
* Hallev's method” and “ De l'Isle's mx srg * has no significance as applied 
to the operations of our parties, a result which it may be well to explain for 
the benefit of those newspaper-writers who occupy themselves with the dis 


cussion, as well as for the public, who must often have wondered whether 
our Commission was in accord with the Astronomer-Royal or with Mr. P 
tor. The difference between the two methods is simply this: In Halley's 


row 


method, the time at which Venus enters npon the solar dise, and the time 
at which it begivs to leave it, are both carefully observed, and differ 


of the two times shows how lovg Venus wasin crossing the sun's dise at any 
station. The solar parallax is given by the differe: 
as determined at the several stations. In De I'Isle’s method, the ] 
determined by the differences between the absolute momen 


ives Of these dure 


ts of Greenwich 
time at which Venus was seen either to enter upon or to leave the sun at 
the several st If both contacts are observed 
servations can be treated by either 
that to use De l'Isle’s method the 


ations, it two stations, the ob 


method, as the only difference w 


longitude of the stations must be known 


beforehand, while the application of Halley’s method would amount practi 
cally to supposing the longitude unknown, and determining it from the eb 
servations of the transit of Venus itself. With the modern means of dete 
mining longitudes, there is no doubt that the observations will be treated by 
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We shall then be 


Isle’s method, although made according 


, _ 
eal 


in the course of 
in & position to form a much 


better judgment of the measure of success which hus attended the operation 
of the American parties. 

—As good news as any that has come from Germany for a long time is 
that the abominable script of that myopic vation is finding a Nemesis in the 
enhanced price of German books. According to the deademy, the well Wi 
publisher, B. G. Tewbner, of Leipzig, explains how this came about, ina de 
precatory circular addressed to whom it may concern, The Lei ( posi 
tors have during the past year obtained au increase of wages—the mathema 
cal, of 100 per cent. ; the classical, of 40 t 10 BO pet cent. OF course the east 
of corrections has gone up: 

“German authors seem to send their manuscript to t ters ina pe 
fectly disgraceful state. The printers have the st diilieulty in de 





phering what is sent to them, and hence the first 
most troublesome mistakes. Many anthors seem to 


sent to them as a kind of fair copy, on whieh they add and « 
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The result is, as the firm of Teubner points out, that the expenses are doubled 
and tripled; and as the author declines to pay for the additional outlay 
caused by his own carelessness, the extra charge must of course be made up 
by the price of “the book.’ 
This difficulty, comments the Academy, has long since been met in Eng 
land by publishers allowing a certain sum for corrections, aud deducting any 
thing in excess of this from the author's honorarium. When it proceeds to 
ask, “* Are we to suppose that in Germany the honorarium is in most cases 
so small that nothing can be deducted trom it?” it hits the nail on the 


head, for such is incontestably the fact. The seale of intellectual remunera 
tien in Germany is sufficiently indicated by the pay of university professors. 
We lately heard of a translator (into English) of a standard but diftieult Ger- 
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more than ever to be envied, 
by the author, who still maintains the lu 
script which at its best deserves to be banished from the fi the earth. 
Next tothe metric system, is there anything whose general adoption by civ 
ilized mankind is more desirable th: 
typographical? In their printi emancipated ; 
their handwriting yet awaits the reforming influence of the effete Latin 
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— Adolf Ebert has just publishe Leipz r wah first volume of his great 
work on the literature of Western Europe during the . Middie A ‘ Alige- 
meine Geschichte der Literatur des Mittelalters Abendiande’), ‘ae 
the separate title, hichte der Christiich-Lateinischen Literatur von 
ihren Anfiingen bis zum Zeitalter The old school of 
literary historians always regarded their subject as an isolated phcnomenon, 


without beginning or development. It has only 
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sshool has arisen whose priuciple is to explain what now is by what waa, 
fund which, in the ease of the literatures of Europe, recognizes the impor- 
tance of establishing the continuity between them ard those of Rome 
and Greece. To this school Ebert belovgs. He says in his preface that 
the Latin literature of the Middle Ages begot the different national lite- 
ratures, furnishing them examples and models in the various departments, 
and by its influence perfecting their poetic as well as prose forms. He 
begins, therefore, with the Christian Latin literature, all whose writers (how 
many known to us only by name!), from Tertullian to Beda, are presented 
in order, with concise analyses of their works, which enable even the un- 
learned reader to follow the author’s argument with ease. The subject is of 
far more geveral interest than is usually supposed. The theologians of the 
early chureh have scldom been considered from a literary point of view, 
and we are accustomed to believe that a few hymus compose all the belles- 
let ves of this period. Ebert has treated his subject in a masterly manner, 
and his previous contributions to the history of medieval Romance literature 
assure us that the rest of his work will be equally well done. 

—We have received the first volume of Italia, the new German-Italian 
periodical which we noticed quite fully from the prospectus in our issne of 
September 10. We find the high expectations there expressed more than 
realized, while the typography and arrangement of the work are admirable. 
Especially noticeable is the outspoken critical spirit manifested in every 
page, aud which makes us suspect the authors are not without hope that 
their articles will be read in Italy. Gallenga, for instance, in an excellent 
account of an excursion into the Abruzzi and a visit to Aquila, says it would 
be a delightful summer residence if there were only decent lodgings to be 
had, but he adds: “Until the railroad has worked wonders, let no mortal 
have the cruelty to recommend it even to his deadliest enemy.” It is plea- 
sant, by the way, to find that municipal extravagance is not confined to 
America. In the above-named town a theatre has been built at a cost of a 
million francs, the Monte di Piet pledging all its funds until the opening of 
the theatre. The building alone has, however, absorbed all the money, not 
leaving a penny to furnish it, while there is nothing left in the treasury to 
relieve the needs of the suffering poor. Still sharper is a uote by the editor, 
who complains that a certain German work has not been translated into 
Italian, aud says: ‘‘ It would, indeed, not be easy to find a publisher even 
for a single volume like this, in a land where books are no longer read and 
fewer kought.” This independent tone is renewed in an article by Barzel- 
lotti on the literary movement in Italy since 1848, from which one may see 
bow the same causes work in literature and in polities, The literature of Italy 
down to 1843 was essentially political and polemical; after the regeneration 
of the country, Italian writers were very much in the same condition as our 
Republican party after the war: their occupation was gone. 
the evident falling off in literary activity, and there has not been time for 
the development of a new national literature. The other articles are ail 
good. The first, by Bonghi, on the church question, is ou a subject of in- 
creasing importance, and will be read with interest here as well as in Europe. 
We can thoroughly commend the whole number to our American readers, 
and some portions especially to our political economista. 


—Students of the Romance languages will be glad to learn that a journal 
devoted especially to Ltalian philology has been established at Imola, under 
the direction of L. Manzoni, E. Monaci, and E. Stengel, with the title, 


Rivista di Filologia Romanza. It appears quarterly, and has just completed 
its first year. The four numbers before us contain several articles of inte- 
rest to students of literature as well as to mere philologists. Among these 
are an article by Stengel on the ‘ Provencal Lyric Manuscripts of Florence 
and Rome,” one on the “ Vatican MS. 3214,” containing a precious collection 
of old Italian lyrical poetry, from which twenty-nine pieces are now for the 
first time published. For those interested in folklore there are two country- 
stories in the Vaudois patois with glossary, and ten Sicilian fairy-tales collected 
by Pitré. The distinguished scholar, P. Rajua, contributes two fragmentary 
romances of chivalry which he has lately discovered, and Theophilo Braga, 
of Lisbon, bas au article on the “ Portuguese Origin of Amadis de Gaula.” 
The last number contaius a most valuable artice, by Monaci, entitlel 
* Uflizj drammatici dei Disciplinati dell’ Umbria,” giving an account of 
dramatic representations (of laude, as they are called), written probably in 
the thirteenth century, and represented by ove of the bands of penitents 
then so common under the names of Flagellanti, Disciplinati, or Battuti. 
The laude are much older than any dramatic composition in Italian which 
ve now possess, and the article is a most welcome contribution to the his- 
tory of the dramain the Middle Ages. Besides these literary works there 
are several articles on Italian philology, by Prof. U. A. Canello and others, 
reviews, etc. Taken altogether, this new journal is not unworthy to stand by 
the side of the Romania and the Jahrbuch jr Komanische und Englische 
Sprache und Literatur. 
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HART’S GERMAN UNIVERSITIES.” 
HE two different institetions, the American College and the German Uni- 
versity, agree, of course, iv the one main point that they are concerned 








| abont books and study, and in the broader features that they have proiessors 
and students, examinations and degrees. 


But here all close resemblance 
ends. The slightest examination into details shows the wide discrepancy in 
the plan, point of view, object, and method of the two. The American col- 
lege we know is, or till within a few years has been, merely a boarding- 
school somewhat enlarged. It assmmes that its pupils are under personal as 


; well as intellectual tutelage, and claim from it something like parental care 


and authority. The students are, as compared with other countries, young, 
They are lodged, fed, 
sermonized, and watched over by the college like children of slightly elder 
growth. ‘Their professors hear them recite lessons; give them marks and 
prizes; reprimand, suspend, or expel them for idleness; grant them leave to 
go out of town ; enquire into their hours and habits, their downsittiugs and 
their uprisings. Iv the essential matter of study, the college assumes a par- 
tial right at least of selection and direction, and laying down the broad prin- 
ciple that there are a certain number of things which no intelligent youth 
should fail to know, besides a liberal selection of other things among which 
he must make a choice, proceeds to “funnel them in,” us a German would 
say, in parental and solicitous fashion. Having so brought the student to 
his twenty-first birthday and his bachelor’s degree, the college proper haz 
done with him, and relegates him to his especial school, scientific, theologic, 
juristic, or what not, which urges him henceforth to narrow his range of work 
and concentrate his energies on the essential matter of acquiring practical 


| knowledge for his life pursuit. 


All, or most of this the German university precisely does not do. The 
work of the American college it leaves to the gymnasium, receiving the 
young Primaner at eighteen or nineteen nearly or quite as well drilled in ail 
essentias as the American A.B. one or two years later. School and pre- 
paratory training, it is assumed, are finished ; henceforward the youth is sup- 
posed to know his own mind, to have fixed on some definite line of labor 
and thought, and to be ready to set about it with intelligenee and determina- 
tion. But not for this is he condemned to the narrowing labors of the pro- 
fessional school and the technicist merely. The university assumes that the 
future lawyer, physician, or civil functionary is to be a thinker first, and a 
specialist afterwards. Though it teaches him one thing, or one closely re- 
lated group of things, it does so from the ideal standpoint; it aims to give 
the literature, the broad principles and views, the science, in brief, of the 
branch in question, leaving to the courts, offices, and hospitals of later life 
to erystallize the young theorist into the technicist and practical worker. 
It sets high models, and works by exacting methods. {n the official theory, 
it should be the student’s aim to master the omne scibile, all attainable infor- 


| mation. however recondite or collateral, in his science, in order if possible 


to extend its boundaries in his own future investigations. Should he choose 


| to settle down later into the mere practising barrister, or police functionary, 
' or woods and forests iuspector, very well ; but the university has done its best 
| that he bave the chance to be all of this, and a philosopher into the bargain. 


As a vatural consequence, the minateness and research in study iueuleated 
both by precept and example iu the German lecture-room are something 
almost ineredible to our Western haste and superficiality. The professor 
undertakes not so much to teach the student directly ail which is or may 
be known in any given science, as to select special points iu it, and show 
him with what infinite pains and elaboration they may be worked up, leaving 
him to take the hint in his own private labor, at his own times aud seasons. 

In order to this, the university leaves him the greatest possible liberty 
of choice in all his personal habits, as well as in the minutize of his course 
and habits of study. He lodges where he pleases; eats, drinks, sleeps, or 
travels much at his own pleasure. A certain reasonable number of lectures, 
bearing more or less direetly on bis professed department, he must subscribe 
for, and somethiug like the pretence of regularity of attendance must be cer- 
tified by the protessor’s signature; but in the selection of his professors, the 
question whether he eball diligently copy after their dictation in the class- 
room, the actual number of absences he may allow himself, the text-books 
to be consulted, and the like, a freedom of personal choice and taste is 
allowed which, to the average American professor, would seem like self- 
destructive license. He may change, and indeed is rather invited to change, 
his university once or more during his course. His beer-drinking and what 
comes of it, the university cares nothing about, so long as he has not broken 
any one’s windows or made an unpleasant spectacle of himself on the street. 
Even in the to oar notions dubious pastime of duelling, the government is 
careful not to disturb bim so long as his honor does not need unreascuably 
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frequent vindication. Ile may “ spree it” pretty steadily for the first year 
or so, and practically is very apt to doso; but the aniversity quietly bides its 
time, sure that before long the brooding shadow of that terrible final ex- 
amination will tone him down, and that the last haif of his course at least 
will be given less to Tief-quart and unlimited beer, and more to the Pandects, 
the “ Pure Reason,” or the laboratory. If his “ Kneiping” or duelling exceed 
traditional moderation, if he break windows, heads, or the public peace, the 
university has primary jurisdiction over him. For minor offences, it may 
suspend, fine, imprison, or expel him, and only in extreme cases turns him 
over to the secular arm. In and through all, the authorities leave him as 
much as possible to himself, ouly setting before him the paramount necessity 
of getting sooner or later such a thorough and comprehensive knowledge of 
his subject as sha!l bring him well through the final examination. This it 
conducts fairly and generously, but comprehensively and severely, and from 
its result the young dector may expect a more or less benign influence on his 
future steps in the various walks of life which, still under the watchful eye 
of the state authorities, he now contemplates. Without some fair degree of 
success in this his final trial, professional life (i.e., state service) in any 
form—and only the German mind can conceive what manifold forms state 
service may he made to assune—is closed to him. Failure in a final at- 
tempt, however, is not fatal, and the rauks of any given university cau show 
an appreciable number of ‘ mossy beads” whose lack of brains or moral 
resolution has left them plodding on among their juniors after the coveted 
“doctor title,” without which they mast be content to settle down on the 
farm, in the workshop, or the counting-room. 

Such in brief is the main distivction between the American and the German 
systems, which forms a prominent feature of Mr. Hart’s book on German Uni- 
versity life. Iu this exce!lent little volume the author has told with singular 
clearness, fidelity, and simplicity the story of his student life in Géttingen, 
Leipzig, and Berlin. The memories of mavy an old Studiosus Georgia 
Auguste, now plodding away in the ranks of our own literary or profes- 
sional men, will bear ready testimony to the photographic truth of his 
descriptions. We could have borue a little more of the humorous and deli- 
neative element in certain parts of a subject so open to picturesque treat- 
ment; but Mr. Hart’s chapters on the Aueip, the Mensur, etc., show that the 
descriptive faculty is not so much lacking with him as held in abeyance by 
the earnestuess with which he pursues the serious and more important 
phases of his subject. The untechnical reader will hardly enter into the 
affectionate minuteness of his disquisitions on the Roman law, but the friend 
of education will recognize in these passages only a consistent part of 
the author’s plau to tell the American reader, in the most vivid and realistic 
way, exactly how German students study. Many of his collateral remarks 
and conclusions are not ovly admirable in themselves, but bear most effee- 
tively on the ** burning questions” of the day. When he lectures college 
benefactors on their mania for putting heavy sums into dormitories and 
museunis instead of properly endowing the more directly educational forces 
of the college, he will have the grateful assent of every half-starved protes- 
sorling from Maiue to Missouri. The retort of the fresh-water Don who 
replied to some pean of praise over & new architectural wonder in the col- 
lege grounds—‘‘ Yes, we asked for bread, and they gave us a stone!” aptly 
comments this chapter of the book. Nothing, too, could well be better or 
more suggestive for students of modern languages than the author's account 
of his method in learning German, 

Some of Mr. Hart’s inferences must fairly be considered, as he doubtless 
would himself view them, as open questions, and intended to provoke dis- 
cussion. Such, for instance, would be his bal-hesitating advocacy of the 
Paukerei, or duelling system ; or. to take a better case, his evident admira- 
tion of the distinctive features of the university lecture as at present adopted 
throughout Germany. How much criticism, satire, and opposition this pecu- 
liar feature has always excited both here and abroad, no student of pedagogy 
will need to be reminded. There will always be an evident objection in 
common sense to the system which keeps the student for some hours a day 
peinfully copying from the lecturer’s lips at railroad speed a treatise which 
might better be studied from the printed page at home, and which in practical 
fact may very often be had in good compact shape at the university book- 
store. Every German scholar will remember Mephistopheles’ sarcastic ad- 
vice to the freshman of the period : 

** Five hours a day, you understand, 
Aud when the clock strikes, be on hand ! 
Prepare beforehand for your patt 
With paragraphs all got by heart. 
So you can better watch, and look 
That naught is eaid but what isin the book: 
Yet in thy writirg as nuwearied be, 
As did the Holy Ghost dictate to thee!" 

But on a theme so interesting to the technical mind, it is easy to pass 

from the reviewer to the controversialist. 
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\ TANT of space and the large number of books coming in at this late date 

io be noticed before the holidays, make it necessary to restrict the re 
marks about each to a small compass—smaller in some cases than the books 
deserve. * The Old Woman that Lived in a Shoe’ is a very bright story, and 
obliged to come to the point quickly, we must confess to having found it a 
work of misdirected talent. The story is that of a poor grandmother in 2 
little old couutry-house left with the care and support of six grandchildren. 
One day these three boys and three girls collect in the garret and amuse 
themselves by saying in turn what each would like to have happen to him. 
The pretty Florence wishes some lady would drive past, stop for a glass of 
water, take a faney to her and adopt her. Joe wants to be a sailor, be 
shipwrecked, and tinally come home laden with gilts for the family. Hat 
desires to become a florist; Kit, a violinist; Charlotte—the romp—to run 
away. The remainder of the thick book is a showing how all these wishes 
came true. Now, what can be out of the way in such innocent pastime, espe- 
cially when it is carried out in the spirit of kindlivess, cheerfulness, and all 
charitableness? and when the children are so clever and fuuny ? and when 
the grandmother is such an example of love and patience? when, in short, the 
intention of the beok is so obviously good! Simply this, that all egregiously 
false pictures of life not opeuly called fairy tales or allegories are hurtful, 
like all other false things, and the more cleverly they are made to simulate 
reality, the greater is their power for harm. The history of the successful 
castle-building of these poor children is calculated to stimulate the habit of 
eastle-buildiag in other children. Nor will all the sense of the Indicrous, as 
shown by the author, to the saving of many of her romantic scenes, secure the 
young reader from the unfortunate effects of her deliberate instruction in 
the making of sentimental “ situations.” Take, for instance, that of Char 
lotte—the once ugly, now a beauty, who has run away alone to New York 
with her portfolio of remarkable pictures under her arm—taking her stand in 
a fresh white dress in front of a picture store on Broadway. She is unknown 
and penniless—almost despairing; but she “closes ber red lips resolutely 
together,” and accosts the first fine-looking man that issues from the shop 
and shows him her portfolio. Of course he is a connoisseur, at onee recog- 
nizes her genius and acknowledges her beauty ; and from that point her life 
becomes a success. Delightful dream to any dissatistied girl—to take her 
compositions, sketches, or embroidery under her arm, run away to New 
York, stand on Broadway and look her prettiest; out of the multitude of 
fine-looking and benevolent geutlemen that may chance to come along, 
surely there will be one to give her merits “ recognition.” There is no Jove- 
sick nopsense in the story, which should be mentioned among its better 
points. On the whole, it isa surprise that a book can be so good as this and 
yet no better. Joe is much funnier than most boys in books of this character. 
The Van Wyck scenes are unpardonably low comedy. 

The ‘Slavonic Fairy Tales’ are a collection of folk-tales which, to quote 
the preface, are ‘*‘not the peculiar property of children any longer; the 
gravest scholars do not disdain to examine and discussthem.”” Like ail such 
lore, they have a curious interest attaching to them as a repository for na- 
tional superstitions, and as exhibiting often the erude original traits of a peo- 
ple unmoditied by education and experience. The resemblance between the 
traditions of all nations is an oid observation, and the present volume only 
confirms the truth of it. Children will probably take greater pleasure in 
Grimm’s ‘ Valiant Little Tailor’ and ‘ Four Accomplished Brothers’ than 
in the Russian ‘ Story of Gol Voyansky ' or the Bohemian ‘ Wise Judgment,’ 
with which the first-named are in substance identical. But even if the 
Slavonic legends ure shorter and divested of so much cireumstance, they 
have a fresh charm of their own which does not seem to have lost by the 
trauslation. The volume will be a curious and pleasant possession for old 
and young. 

We referred last week to a certain kind of animal stories, now so nume- 
rous as to form a class by themselves, in which the resemblances of the 
animal characters to human beiugs were so exaggerated and distorted as to 
be both untrue and unpleasing; and we now have a good illustration of what 
we meant in the pretty little volume entitled ‘ Mrs. Mouser; or, Tales of a 
Grandmother.’ It is open to about all the objections that could be urged 
against a story of this kind.- It is a history of several cats, containing no 
natural history of any cats, no good cat anecdotes, nor anything of any pos- 
sible worth about the feline race. A cat family and their friends are por- 











* *The Old Woman that Lived ina Shoe. By Amanda M. Douglas, author of * In 
Trus’,’ * The Kathie Stories” ete” Boston: William F. Gill & Co. 

‘Slavon‘e Fairy Ta es. Coll-cted and Translated from the Russian, Polish, Servian, 
and Bobemian. By J ha T. N aké, of tae Br tish Mus um. With four Illustrations.’ 
New York : Geo. Rout] dge & sone 

*Mra. Monser ; or, Teles: f a Grandmother. By the anthorof*‘ Aunt Annie's Sto- 
ries.’ Litthe Animal-. ete. W.th twenty I lastiations.” New York : Pott, Young & Co, 
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trayed, the black brother being a hardened villain, the white sister a beauty 
with admirers ; and all the possible vicissitudes of cat-life are drawn upon to 
make material for the story. Within these narrow limits there is sufticient 
invention to satisfy only the erude desires of a young child, while the treat- 
went of the subject is in coarse and clumsy forgetfulness of childish inno- 
cence and tender-heartedness. The black cat is a “thief, a beggar, and a 
murderer,” and all the strong language used about him is mixed up with the 
jocularity that might be appropriate to a real cat’s proceedings, but is 
wholly inconsistent with the cat provided for the time being with human 
traits. ‘‘The more the cat fought and struggled, the more he clutched and 
bit him; but the poor creature might just as well have submitted quietly» 
and I dare say he would have spared himself some pain if he had, for, as he 
must have known from the begiuning that he would get the worst of it, he 
might have thought that his life had not been useless, as he would certainly 
make Job a very good breakfast.” Papa “kicked me [the grandmother cat] 
all the way down the kitchen stairs”; the same gentleman says to bis little 
girl, “ We'll tie a stone round his [the black cat’s] neck and pitch him into 
the duck-pond.” Mamma talks in the same strain; and when you get down 
to the conversation of the cooks and gamekeepers, you find an equal ratio 
of violence and vulgarity. Hanging, poisoning, shooting, catching in traps 
—these themes are dwelt upon in language to match. “ Horrid little 
wretch,” “ nasty ugly cat,” “1 caught bim and gave him a good thrashing,” 
‘she would like to seratch his face for daring to say such a thing,” ‘‘ hang 
him on the spot,” and so on all through—from which it is easy to conclude, 
even were there not other interna! evidence, that the book was composed 
under the “ bloody blue skies ” of Old England. 

The excellent theory as to selection of poems laid down in the preface to 
‘Chimes for Childhood’ is scarcely supported by the compilation itself. 
Many good pieces of course it must contain, though “ Lilliput Levee” is tuo 
heavily laid under tribute, especially as it has already served so many other 
collections. Most readers could also spare “‘ Mary had a Little Lamb,” “I 
want to be an Angel,” “ Casabianca”; and still less will they care to pre- 
serve certaiu vapid lullabies and newspaper selections which were good for 
the time only, and not very good then, and only fit for adults. As a speci- 
men of positive bad taste, take the parody on Jane Taylor’s “ My Brother,” 
p. 191; and of unsuitableness for children, Walter Scott’s “ Proud Maisie in 
the Wood.” ‘The illustrations, to which attention is especially called in the 
preface, are about as poor as it is possible to make reprints. 

History could not well be conveyed in a pleasanter form than it is in 
Mr. De Liefde’s * Dutch Admirals,’ originally a series of papers in Good 
Words for the Young. De Ruyter occupies of right a third of the volume, 
and the introduction to him as a young monkey climbing to the top of the 
spire of Flushing cannot fail of its intended effect on the youthful reader. 
This admiral and Cornelis de Witt particularly recommend themselves by a 
boyhood which is not only father to their manhood, but is at the same time 
thoroughly boyish, and therefore sure of the sympathy and admiration of 
boys the world over. Itis, perhaps, one of the very few unidiomatic ex- 
pressions which we detect in our author, when he speaks of both of these 
youngsters as “‘ wicked” instead of naughty or wilful, and of their “vices” 
when he probably means nothing worse than waywardness. Mr. De Liefde’s 
sty!e is simple and familiar, and his patriotism, though strong, will bear 
favorable comparison with that of Dryden, laureate in petto, in his ‘Annus 
Mirabilis.’ It might have led him, we should think, to substitute for the not 
very valuable illustrations a map of Holland, another of the west coast of 
Africa, and a third of the Dutch East Indies. 

‘ Fairy Gifts’ and ‘ The Golden Fence’ are volumes of philosophical fairy 
stories, which under that guise launch shafts of satire at the weaknesses of 
inodern society. In the latter book is an account of a “Queer School,” 
valled the Great Nineteenth Century Mundane Academy, in which the pupils 
are taught to spell backwards, to define Patriotism as “ getting all you can 
out of your country ”; Poet, as “ ene who writes a peculiar kind of prose” ; 
Positivist, as ‘one who is not certain of anything,” ete. In this school the 
blind paint pictures which vobody else can understand; the boys are in- 
structed in ‘* Political Gymnastics” and “jumping over high bars called 
ConsTITUTIONS ”; also in the definition and practice of universal suffrage. 
A vote is taken ou the question whether Black is as good a color as White, 
the majority to get all the prizes. After great confusion the Blacks win, 
“and there was even some talk of the poor Whites getting a whipping all 
round for taking the wrong side.” We will spare our readers any more of 
such sapience. The story preceding this is not nearly so bad, being tolerably 
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fit for children, and not without some pretty notions; but the first one, the 
“Golden Fence,” contains some preposterous social propositions, besides 
being too much ef a love-story. Further than these we have not read. 

‘Fairy Gifts’ opened with such a fine picture of the Fairy Rubinetta in 
scarlet, with her gold-handled broom, blue cat, and one-eared dog, that it 
was with disappointment we found that everything in her wallet was des- 
tined to point a miserable moral, accompanied by some such profundity as 
this: ** And now you see what a state of things the Fairy Rubinetta found 
in Cornertown ; no wonder for her to look cross. Everybody's head was full 
of female education and geometry, combined with rights, the latter being of 
a somewhat uncertain and vague description.” A prize was offered to the 
girls for *‘ the best essay on female education and the first principles of 
Geometry.” When the essays come to be read, the fairy’s touch converts 
them all into a bundle of feathers which fly out of the window, and the 
prize is awarded to the little girl who has no thought beyond housework, 
and who offers instead of an essay a pile of sewitg done with a magic 
needle, a gift out of the fairy wallet. Some portions of the stories show 
considerable picture-painting power, and would merit more than ordinary 
attention were they not so frequently marred by labored and fantastic 
notions, expressed in showy but yet obscure phraseology. 

Ifit did not seem like bordering on temerity, we should venture to say that 
Gail Hamiiton had improved. ‘ Little-Folk Life’ is certainly free from some 
of the faults that disfigured her ‘ Child World’ of last year, while the fertility 
of her invention and the vigor of her style are enhanced in attraction by the 
apparent restraint put upon both in the interest of “ working” mothers, or of 
any persons in charge of children who have to follow up all clever and 
thoughtless stories with the proper antidotes. To speak plainly, we are 
glad to acknowledge the pleasure we have taken in this fresh and wise little 
volume ; and although the author’s progress in caution and “ quietness” is 
not so complete as to leave no wish for its increase, it is too marked not to 
make criticism difficult and gratitude agreeable. A weighty drawbeck to 
the enjoyment of Mrs. Stoddard’s “ Lolly Dinks’s Doings” is that none of 
our great grandmothers can read it. It would be a satisfaction to know 
what those estimable ladies would say to such a specimen of a nineteenth- 
century story-book, to the audacity and lawlessness of Lolly Dinks, and to 
the brilliant foolishness and abandon of his mamma. There is a good deal 
that is absurdly fanny in the book, mixed up with a good deal that is 
absurd without being funny. But, on the whole, it would prebably be a 
welcome present to parents, especially to grandparents, (if they are not hope- 
lessly old-fashioned), of any masterful, wilful, pretty, restless, imperative, 
bright boy. The accounts of his depredations and tyraany, and the dismays 
of his seniors, will undoubtedly be agreeable reading to them. The book, 
as a suitable one for Lolly Dinks himself and his acquaintances, it is not 
worth while to discuss. 


The Hangina of the Crane. By Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. With 
illustrations. (Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.. Small 4to, pp. 64.)— 
Since everybody reads what Mr. Longfellow writes, and everybody en- 
joys and is the better for it, there is no need of commending any new 
poem of his. The critie’s judgment coincides with the popular approval. In 
Mr. Longfellow’s work the claims of art are satisfied as well as those of seu- 
timent. Whatever he writes is an expression of fine culture as well as of 
pure feeling, and of the skill no less than the fancy of the poet. 

This new poem, of which the title is the only fault, as being a little too 
remote from common association fully to express its intent and design, is the 
story, told in seven brief scenes, of a married life in a happy home, from its 
fortunate beginning to its fortunate close. The sweet domestic quality of 
the sentiment, its tenderness and simplicity, its freedom from exaggeration 
of all sorts, are characteristic of the poet. So, too, is the exquisite ease of 
the versification ; verse following verse in melodious flow, as if thus to flow 
were in its own nature, like the blowing of the wind or the running of 
the brook. The little poem is full of peace and serenity, the product, as it 
were, of the highest philosophy of life—the philosophy of sympathy and 
content. It is a poem of maturity and experience, in which there is alike 
the abundance and the ripeness of autumn. It is a poem to make the best 
loved of poets still better loved. 

it is but a brief poem, but it makes, as the publishers have given it to us, 
a considerable volume. It is lavishly illustrated, printed on paper thick as 
card-board, and bound in the most showy fashion. Altogether, the volume, 
as regards its external quality, is a characteristic specimen of the modern 
gift-book or holiday-book. If it suits the public taste at all, it will no doubt 
suit it extremely well. But we trust that the publishers have made a mistake 


| in supposing that the public really like this sort of book. The worth of the 
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poem, and the demand for an acceptable present at the gift-giving season, 
may secure a Jarge sale for the volume, but a large sale under such condi- 
tions should not be taken as an indication of its merit or of approval of its 
style. 

It is unfortunate that a poem so simple and domestie as ‘The Hangiug of 
the Crane ’ should appear in the form and with the illustrations with which 
the publishers have sent it oat. The pains, and they were no doubt consi- 
derable, with which the velume has been got up have been largely wasted 
through want of taste and of culture. The spirit of the designs is thoroughly 
out of harmovy with that of the poem, and exhibits the ineapacity of the 
artists to appreciate its real and permanent qualities. They show, too, a 
lack of fancy that weuld be surprising were not fancy so rare a gift that its 
absence is not to be wondered at. But the want of it isin this instance so 
conspicuous as to indicate essential disqualification for the task. The de- 
signers conception of the chief scenes is not only feeble and false, but 
peculiarly displeasing, by attaching images of affectation and bad taste— 
scenes as it were from a second-rate theatre instead of from real life—to verse 
the simplicity and sincerity of which should have protected it from such asso- 
ciation. In merely technical qualities the engravings do not deserve praise, 
though they show a certain ekill in effects and a certain vague and distant 
apprehension of the excellences to be aimed at in work of this kind. But the 
designs appear often to have been bad in outline and in light and shade, 
and the execution of them upon the block has exaggerated their original de- 
fects. But it is not worth while to examine ‘his sort of work in detail. Mr, 
Longfellow should give us an edition of his poem free from illustrations, the 
effect of which, if they have any, upon character and feeling must be directly 
opposite to that which his work ought and is titted to produce. 





Gift-Looks.—Some of the works for which this name is a conventional 
designation have already received notice at our hands. Such are .Marcoy’s 
‘Travels in South America,’ ‘ Boydell’s Shakspere Gallery,’ the Bida illus- 
trated Bible, the ‘ Hanging of the Crane,’ ete. We still have on our table, 
from Porter & Coates, ‘ The Stately Homes of England,’ by Llewellyn Jewitt 
aud S. C. Hall; from Henry Holt & Co., ‘ Vers de Société,’ selected from 
recent authers by Charles H. Jones; frem Scribner, Armstrong & Co., Sain- 
tine’s ‘ Myths of the Rhine’; and from J. B. Lippineott & Co., * The New 
Hyperion.’ ‘The Stately Homes of England’ first appeared as a serial in 
the London Art Journcl, and there we are told to look for succeeding 
papers, ultimately to become volumes, on the same attractive subject. We 
shall do no injustice to this compilation if we describe it as a sort of glori- 
fied guide-book, having reference in our epithet to its handsome apparel and 
to the two hundred and ten engravings on wood which illustrate the text. 
These are of various degrees of merit, but of most of then we may say that 
they are worth printing, and that many of them convey lessons in domestic 
architecture by which very humble homes in this country might profit, to 
say nothing of our public buildings. Domestic economy, too, has something 
to learn occasionally; for example, from the washing-tally found at Haddon 
Hall figured on p. 231, in which the disk principle of so many oftice-calen- 
dars in our day is successfully applied to the keeping account of the “ hand- 
kercher,” “‘ bootehose,” ‘‘ pillowberes,” etc.—up to one dozen of each—sent 
tothe wash. The letterpress is statistical and antiquarian, and if it betrays 
no high artistic sense nor unusual descriptive powers on the part of the 
editors, is free from rhapsodical overflow. The book is good to have and 
good to give away. 

The drawing-room poetry which Mr. Jones has selected will be found, we 
believe, not deficient in quantity by any ove, and as for quality the best 
pieces are there. We have not read ‘ Vers de Société’ by candlelight, and 
it is possible that if we had we should agree with the taste which prints the 
verses on an ashen tint, enclosed by a faint purple border. By daylight, we 
confess, the painstaking after an elegant and pleasing effect does not seem 
to us altogether rewarded. The binding is, as is customary with Mr. Holt’s 
publications, a novelty and a success. 

Similar in size to the foregoing, but if anything a little more sumptuous, 
is Saintine’s * Myths of the Rhine,’ trauslated by Prof. Schele De Vere, with 
illustrations by Doré. This light and pleasant discourse about the superna- 
tural. ranging from Odiu to the Kobold, from Friedrich Barbarossa to Heiv- 
rich Heine, and not omitting the Lorelei, the Wild Huntsman, and the trge 
Yedrasil, is exactly adapted for the publisher’s holiday purposes. Dore's 
illustrations, it is enough to say, are characteristic; sometimes characteris- 
tically bad, as in the design which represents every created being giving a 
tear to Balder. 

To another work of Saintine’s we owe, with that sort of indebtedness 
which the French express by d’aprés, * The New Hyperion,’ the clever story 
which has been running throug Lippineott’s Magazine for several months 
past, and of which we have frequently had occasion to speak in praise as it 


| 
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proceeded. Toe preface honestly gives credit to Saintine, but the borrowing 
or imitation appears to have arisen mainly out of the necessity, having once 
appropriated Doré’s illustrations of the French text, of keeping the English 
in accord with them. ality in the 


serupwous adapter lets be supposed, and his brig! 


There is much more origi work than the 


itness and wit will tho 


roughly amuse bis audience. The nom de plume of ** Edward Strahan” is 


| understood to cover the authorship of Mr. Earl Shinn 





A Dissertation on the History and Development of 
mil Schwerdtfeger, Class York : Henry 
Holt & Co. Cornell University 
to whom attention is invited by the publication of a monograph on the his 


the Engl sh Verh By 
77, Cornell (New 


1874.)—They have a linguistie prodigy at 


University. 


tory and development of the English verb. A preface by Professor Corson 
tells us that “‘ Mr. Schwerdtfeger entered the University at the beginning of 
the winter term of 1873-74, he not being of the required age—sixteen years 

to enter at the beginning of the year,” a statement which has a comical ais 
at first to an oid college man, as though Schwerdtleger had caught up with 
his class in age as three-year-old children do with four-year-olds by having 
a birthday. 
studies, and colleges which announced that **no one was admitted 
Freshman class till he had completed his fifteenth year,” added “or to an 
advanced standing without corresponding increase of age; but frat is 


+ 


The old notions of age were connected with ripeness for certain 


Ww 
the University idea. Professor Corson further savs: ‘ His studies ia EB 
lish philology have all been pursued since his admission to the Universi 
and dvrivg the winter and spring terms, in addition to the studies of his 


4 


class, he ‘‘ read entire or examined with care the works cited on the iast 
page.” These works are thirty-eight in number, three of them in the Danis 

tongue, seven in the German, nineteen in Anglo-Saxon and Early English: 
Several of the works have two or three volumes each, and big volumes, too, 

making their thousand-and-more pages tothe work. This is a stint for the full 

time ofaripe scholar, master of German and Danish ; Schwerdtteger, knowing 

English, so far as appears, and little of that, takes it as by-play, and writes this 
pamphlet of fiity-six pages besides as a prize essay. The dissertation is a 
digest of the facts as stated in the latest works on the subject, and is a vers 
good one—accurate, methodical, full, and perspicuous. It would bear criti 
cism very well as the work of one of our full-grown scholars. As 


matters in which it seems open to unfavorable comment, it is to bo said that 


to most 
a student in such a case would of course follow the classifications aud me 
thod of the professor with whom he is studying. It was no drawback, for 
example, to the prize essay that it begins with dividing the verb into tw 
five conjugations, since Professor Corson adopts that classification 
it gives us the verb in shreds and patehes to start with. It seems to be 
oversight of the essayist that he gives no discussion of the past partic 


the weak verb, On the whole, however, this is probably just 


iple of 
about the 
essay that was aimed at when the subject was given out, and is justly ranked 
among remarkable essays of its kind. It is an assurance of good w 
in the University classes, and a promise of good work hereafter, and a 


-) ] > 
Tra Gone 
roo | 


deal of it, from the happy prizeman. Somayitbe. But let not every indus 


trious college-student imagine himself a Schwerdtfeger, and think to bear of 


prizes by writing essays as long as his. Balky papers made up of good- 


enough summaries of the opinions of the best books on the topie assizned 
are oftea hauded in for prizes; they are, in fact, the terror of the unhappy 
ten who are pressed to serve as prize committees. They seldom win prizes 


Committees, it is to be feared, do not always read them. They seek for 


| evidence of originality in the fancy and passion and grace of youth, and care 


| little for the extent or rarity of the knowledge displayed ; 


they know that a 
Jad of sixteen can serve up the conteuts of a rare book just about as well 


as 


| of a common one, if you put it in his hands, aud tha* he cau write as long as 


} 


paper and pen hold out if he ean have his books open before him. 


The Life of Thomas Fuller. With Notices of his Books, his Kinsmen, and 
his Friends. By John Egiinton Bailey. evo. pp. 200. (London : Pickering. )— 
The eminent pulpit orator, tractarian, historian, and witty divine of the 
seventeenth century is often, perhaps commonly, spoken of as “Old Fal 
ler,” but in a reverential spirit, as one of the olden time, as discoursing of 
old werthies, and in the spirit of his own quaint lines, forming part of the 
inscription he made for the tomb of Denys Rolle, Esquire, cir. 1638 : 


“Witt and Wisedume sate as Peeres, 
Till Death mistooke his Virtues for his Yeares,"’ 


—for he died in London, August 16, 1661, only fifty-three years of age. 
There have been an abundance of so-called lives of Fuller, one of the best, 


an anonymous one, published by some ardent admirer the year of his death, 
and the Royalist Winstanley, that dizzard of a critic, as he has been termed, 
(who, writing of Fuller's contemporary, Milton, says: “ But his Fame is 
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goue out like a Candle in a snuff, and his memory will always stink, which 
might have ever lived in honorable repute, hal not he been a notorious 
Traytor, and most impiously and villanously bely’d that blessed martyr, 
King Charles the First”), in the brief sketch in his ‘ Worthies,’ paid a warm 
tribute to Fuller's consistency and virtues. This tribute to his consistency 
was of value coming from the source it did, for Fuiler, entering life in the 
waning days of Charles L, lived thronghout the troubled times of the Pro- 
tectorate trae to his Royalist proclivities, bat wittingly giving offence to 
none. Prognosticating the Restoration, he published his ‘Contemplations 
in Better Times,’ with the happy motto, so characteristic of the man, and 
80 suggestive to the American statesman and politician of to-day, “ Let 
your moderation be known to all men, the Lord is at hand.” 

Mr. Bailey has performed a marvel of labor, and, by a careful study of 
Fuller’s writings, has given us, to a marked degree, an autobiography and 
most thorough work. Evidently aware that in these hurrying days his 
book, in its “ voluminous and lumivous ” detail, will be appreciated by the 
few, his publishers announce an edition of the sermons, to be accompanied 
by a biography more strictly “a Life.” In editing any edition of the ser- 
mons, of the ‘ Pisgah Sight of Palestine,’ the ‘ Holy and Profane State,’ the 
‘Church History,’ or the ‘ Worthies of England,’ we may be assured that Mr. 
Bailey will give us Fuller's text as he wrote it, and not as some modern 
publishers have sought to improve it, by modernizing the orthography. As 
indicating the nature of the volumes, the promise of the title is kept in the 
most ample way; but, furthermore, we have in an introductory note a com- 
pendium of Fuller's biographers, as also reference to his critics, Lamb, Cole- 
ridge, Crossley in the Retrospective Review, and Prof. Rogers, late of the Col- 
lege, Withington ; and in the bibliography, pp. 719, 720, an article on Fuller 
and the Worthies is mentioned, which appeared iv the Christian Examiner, 
Boston, 1431, the author acknowledging the courtesy of Mr. Sibley, the Li- 
brarian of Harvard College, in sending to him a copy of the number contain- 
ing the article. Indeed, Mr. Bailey seems to have sought everywhere in the 
republic of letters fur information, and the response made to his enquiries 
by his fellow-countrymen from State, university, and curacy, by collectors 
and publishers, by near friends and entire strangers, must have been flatter- 
ing to him, indicating a hearty appreciation of the direction of his researches 
and of his masterly manner of conducting them. 

After giving in chronological order Fuller’s parentage, birth, youth, and 
college career, the thread of personal bicgraphy is amplified by historical 
episodes and by running commentaries upon the motives and circumstances 
incident to the framing and publication of the various works by which he is 
best known. Beyond this, the volume is replete with plates of interest, and 
some of rarity. There are genealogical tables, and registers of births and 
deaths, while sixty-one pages are allotted to a carefully-prepared bibliography, 
evidently not the least Jabor of the author. Is there anindex? There are 
indices, which, in their fulness and Fullerness, Fuller and his antagonist in 
literary warfare, “the lying Peter,” as Carlyle terms Dr. Heylyn, would 
have delighted to fight over, in the verbal affectation of the day. There are 
indices Nominum, Rerum, Locorum, aud an index of archaic words and 
old-fashioned phrases, Here, as elsewhere, the reader and student will have 
reason to pay more than a passing tribute to that undisputed womanly right 
of entering heart and soul into a husband's labors, for Mr. Bailey says in his 
preface : ‘ Finally, the work has been throughout furthered in no small de- 
gree by the co-operation of my devoted wile.” 

We call attention to this ‘ Life of Fuller’ not only because, being pub- 
lished by subscription, few copies of this especial edition will be found on 
* shelves, but as being a monument of industry, careful re- 
seareb, and discriminating criticism, more than satisfying a long-sought-for 
desideratum. If any object to the bulk of the volume, the volume is not 
for them, and they must patiently await the promised digest. Mr. Bailey,as 
we learn, wields in Manchester a double pen, as did at the India House the 
gentle Klia, whose mention of Fuller he speaks of so appreciatingly. Noone 
who reads or consuits the volume will assent to the author’s self-deprecatory 
remark, that ‘ there is ground for regret that some Cambridge scholar as well 
beneficed, as kindly witted, and as zealously antiquarian as the famous 
Cavalier Parson, has not given to the church a worthy record of one of its 
illustrious ornaments,” but, on the other hand, will be grateful that this 
worthy record has at last beex accomplished by so loving and competent a 
hand. 
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Fine Arts. 


\ R. MARSHALL, the engraver, has finished in pure live the large bust- 

portrait of Mr. Beecher which he has been preparing for four years past. 
The subject is a somewhat colorless one, requiring all the arts of the burin to 
give it vivacity. The artist has treated the whole plate in a key of silvery 
pallor, abandoning perforce the contrasts and deep tints that have given 
effect to some of his previous heads. In coloring his work, and setting 
his point to express the quiet tints of nature in a suit of different grays, he 
shows himself struggling with uncommon activity, commensurate with the 
obstinacy of his theme. Mr. Beecher’s countenance in fact challenges the 
engraver to put all possible coloring-power into the instrument, for the pur- 
pose of giving life to a subject which, reduced to light and shade, is about as 
uniform as a terra-cotta. Mr. Marshall, working to no low standard, has usually 
prepared himself, as in this instance, by carefully painting his subject in oil, 
and in many cases by modelling it in clay besides. Arriving at the multi- 
plying process of plate-engraving, he aims to concentrate on the steel the 
facts of color, the juicy quality ef oil-painting, and the modelling of the solid 
object. The head of Mr. Beecher, being without “ values,” but not without 
eolor, can be treated only in an uneasy straining of the warm and cold 
grays—‘‘ warm,” in conventional truth, for engravers freely speak of the 
happy or false “color” of their work, expressed in all sorts of courageous 
and inventive strokes. In this sort of originality Mr. Marshall has had many 
a suceess, of the kind that occur to a man working at a distance from all the 
schools, and with an eye kept single to nature. In this work the directions 
of the line, as assisting the modelling, appear to be judicious; the shading of 
the flesh generally, if somewhat ashen, is firm and expressive; the defective 
saliency, as with many excellent portraitists, and notably often with Couture 
and Gallait, is enforced her2 and there with a thick, dark stroke like an out- 
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line in crayon or bitumen, as in the boundary-line of the nose, and that 
separating the neck from the linen; the textures selected for drapery and 
accessories are very massy, paiut-like, and harmonious. Upon the whole 
conception as a werk of portraiture we preler to say nothing. 
tribution to its own proper technic that it interests us. Pure-line engraving 
is not now a very favorite or remunerative art in this country. Those who 
once practised it among us with distinction are aging or dead; publishers 
demand new, faster, and cheaper processes; and indeed the Banknote Com- 
panies form the only guild of the craftsmen known among us, the only’group of 
engravers working with any notion of solidarity, and the only school which 
occasionally turns off young artists to attract notice independently on the 
basis of academic instruction received in this branch of the fine arts. 


it is as a con- 


—Itis unnecessary to shorten still further the term of an art-career which 
death has made all too short, and we may correct the statement repeatedly 
printed that the late Fortuny became first known by the exhibition of a 
number of works in 1869. Many a connoisseur will remember the proud air 
of mystery with which, in 1866, the head of the house of Goupil used to take 
appreciative visitors into that well-known curtained closet of the Rue Chap- 
tal, the room where the pictures are kept that will not bear a neighbor, the 
roow of the solitaires ; and there, in an impressive solitude, expose the 
treasured picture by the man with the unheard-of name, Fortuny, whose 
work had so little need of previous renown to make it conspicuous. The 
success of the “ Marriage in the Vicaria,” and the hot eulogy of Gautier in 
the Journal Oficiel, came afterward. The great discerning clairvoyance of 
M. Goupil had even then long marked Fortuny, and had kept him, with 
other promising sprouts of the Goupil nursery or pépiniére, in a safe condi- 
tion of growth and development in Italy. The youthful trio whom art has 
lately lost, Zamacois, Regnault, and Fortuny, were innovators in the ratio 
in which we mention their names. Zamacois was the least important, his 
genius beivg largely literary in character, and Fortuny the most so. “ Ah, 
Fortuny, tu m’empéches de dormir,” we find in the correspondence of Reg- 
pault, himself a sort of later Velasquez, and also helped or hindered by a 
grand dramatic talent which partly withdrew his attention from his pure 
technical faculty, and impelled him to tell glorious stories with it. Fortuny, 
of the three, had the purest addiction to paint for its own sake, and was 
most intensely the artist of artists. This distinction came to him early in 
life, for Mariano Fortuny at his decease was but thirty-six years old. He 
died at Naples. His funeral, from the church of Santa Maria del Pepolo in 
Rome, was attended by a throng of artists and by very mauy of the upper 
clergy. His body was placed in a vault in the cemetery of San Lorenzo, 
prior to its removal to Madrid. Madrazo, Villegas, Boldini, and many 
lesser talents are left, to continue awhile :n weeds of mourning that school 
of emancipated color wiich Fortuay aud Regnault led as masters. What it 
will develop iuto, with its best lights so prematurely put out, would be hard 


to prophesy ; but in promise and boldness it certainly made the great hit of 


the age, aud perhaps took a more authentic step than any since the Renais- 
sance. Of its meaning and scope we hope to speak at lenetir hereafter. 


—A miniature art enterprise has heen undertaken by Geo. Goodwin & Co., 
Boston, in printing from the original plates the Twelve Apostles designed 
and engraved by Hans Sebald Beham. The preservation of a set of plates 
of the date assigned to these, 1545, in a condition to give perfect impressions, 
is in itself a sufficient motive for their republication ; but when, as in this 
case, they are really admirable examples of their school, they become an ac- 
cession of no inconeidcrable value to the collection of amateurs of pure 
engraving. Their miniature proportion (11, in. by 1°, in.) is iu fit relation 
to their delicacy’ of exeention, which is remarkable. 
Diireresque treatment of draperies they are equally noteworthy, 


—The illustrations to the New Testament from Bida’s designs now appear 
iu an English edition of the Gospels under the charge of Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin. We need not say how much they seem to gain in being at 
last associated with a translation which is not only one of the very few 
translations immeasurably superior iu style to their own original, but a yer- 
sion which is the perpetual monument, standard, and pride of a noble lan- 
guage. In their association with the French text these etchings after Bida 
were the flower of the long career of the Maison Hachette & Cie. All book- 
collectors know the story of how this important house prepared themselves 
for the publication of the great Bible intended to be a landmark of our cen- 
tury ; how twenty years of effort culminated in the publication ; how fifteen 
of the best French etchers were set to copy the designs; how the type was 
cut express ; how chemistry was commissioned to prepare a new andimproved 
ink, with which the text and pictures were printed upou paper made on pur- 
pose in Holland. The result was a characteristically French one—a success 
in technicalities quite dazzling, along with a text that has always seemed to 
leave much to be desired, and an artistic invention rather polished than 


ation. 
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profound; in fact, the old familiar French triumph of care and thoroughness, 
lacking nothing but “ miracle.” The English version does not attempt 
the typographical perfection of its exemplar; it simply gives a fuir folio p: 
of heavy paper, on which a large, lean type, vot of the popular kind ea 


all 
ge 
led 
M ny of these leaves 
x, for the rubrication, 
As for the etchings, 
it is at once hard to blame and hard to praise unreservedly. When we think 
how often French art has dared to treat Biblical subjects in a sentiment of 
the most determined melodrama, we feel for these drawings, stamped all 
over with a chaste, intellectual, if not & spiritual distinction, the debt of 
reverence and respect. But M. Philippe Burty, in criticising Bida, was 
right enough in saying that *‘ Biblical themes, wander this measured pencil, 
receive too ethnographic a form.” The Bible illustrations do not ditfer in 
quality from M. Bida’s simple souvenirs of travel, as seen in the Luxembourg 
collection. In everything he has done, in bis Oriental views as well as in the 
heated, conservatory atmosphere of Musset's poetry, the artist remains fatally 
calm, elegant, and self-possessed. Several times here, as in the illustrations 
to the fourth gospel, he elaborates a Rembrandt effect—a Lazarus, a Geth- 
semane, a Crucifixion—and elaborates it with a completeness, a suceess in 
analyzing and applying Rembrandt's secret that few artists could emulate ; 
yet there is a frigidity or calculation visible in his most tender gradations, 
and after having been touched, by his subtle and penetrating shadows one 
feels that he has been touched by rule. What we like best, and what we 
fec! sure that all may like, are his achievements of mental analysis and pene 
tration, such as the St. Thomas at his task of humbly sifting the evidence, 
his Pilate with the fine head of a Roman cynic, the Michael-Angelesque 
mingling of emotions in the profile of the typie mother who rejoices amid 
her anguish because a man-child is born into the world. This last is etched 
upon the copper by Bida himself; but we do not tind that the other aqua 
fortists have been behindhand in the task of subtly interpreting the artist's 
work. The commission was a triumph for such etchers as Messrs. Flaweng 
and Veyrassat and Mme. Henriette Fiameng’s treatment of light 
on water, asin the Miraculous Draught and Walkivg on the Sea. and on 
architecture, as in the Scourging the Movey-Changers and Entry into Jera- 
salem, is all that artist could desire. It is not a perfectly easy task to in- 
terpret through the fine-webbed lines of etching the style usual with Bida, 
which (as may be seen in that large cartoon of his now hung in the Metro- 
politan Museum) is fall of shifts obtained by gratination of the paper 
bings in lithographic fashion, and powdery stipplings. The etchers have 
perhaps improved, by taking away the grit, this dryness of Bida’s manner ; 
otherwise they seem to be fidelity embodied. 


antiqne, presents the beauties of King James's version. 
have passed thrice through the press, for the printi: 
and forthe line-engravings of tail-pieces or ornaments. 


srown. 


rub 





We cannot see that the plates 
in the English version, on the carefullest comparison with the original French 
impressions, are inferior; they are doubtless printed in Paris under that 
same supervision by M. Héedouin which has made the first proofs so snecess- 
ful. Inv conclusion, we may say that the connoisseur will possess in this edi- 
tion a Biblical work of great purity, a type of the Galilean at once refined 
and historically probable, an exquisite series of authentic Judean landscapes, 
and whatever can assist his Bible-reading as a task of intellectual culture. 
—A neat portfolio of photographs of sketches by A. Hendschel is pnb- 
lished by F. B. Patterson, 32 Cedar Street, New York. They are effective 
representations of Jife under various aspects. partly sentimental and partly 
comical—some of the latter being well fitted to illustrate the Danbury 
Newsman’s buifoonery, at least the more refined portion of it. A morning 
caller kept waiting would be glad to find these outlines on the centre-table. 
—Goupil & Co.’s photographs of Baucry's decorations for the New Opera 
at Paris are now being received at the house of the firm in this city. The 
subjects are, “* The Group of Seven Areadian Shepherds,” ‘* The Judenient 
of Paris,” “ The Flaying of Marsyas,”’ and the two from sacred history, the 
“Salome ” and “Saint Cecilia.” These photographs are reddish in tint, 26 
by 23 iuches. on very large mounts—a great size and adequate representation 
even of paintings so large as the originals, which are 141, by 12°; feet. 
From them and from the photogravures in the Gazette des Beaux Ar/ls some 
competent idea of Baudry’s labors fer the Opera foyer may be had. The 
treatment is the reverse of frivolous: some of the draperies, in particular, 
would be graud even among the designs of Michael Angelo, who has evi- 


| dently been the inspiration throughout; there are many ingenuities, many 


original poses, and, along with much nudity, the completest absence of 
sensual appeal. Such figures as the “ Angry Juno,” the ** Melpomene,” tho 
“*Marsyas,” and a “Group of Angels before Saint Cecilia,” are real 
gains to art. Although the painter idealizes his shapes, he keeps a delicate 
but perpetual distance between his place and the antique; one would 
say that if Greek sculpture followed up primitive life to its ideal, so does 
this artist detect the ideal of contemporary life and its forms. His faces are 
like neither Venetian nor ancient models; they are conscious, keen, experi- 
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enced, entirely modern. 
ment Baudry bas quite abandoned his positive 
the * 


very 


his best-known pictures, Fortune ” and the 


color-harmony is here 
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OF STANDARD WORKS. 


To be had in various styles of binding. 


‘ , . «? 
Folio, cloth, gilt 


, ; > 
Folio, cloth, 


, oe 
Folio, cloth, 


° . ° + 15 00 
Folio, cloth, gilt 


ILLUSTRATED EDITIONS 


PRICE, 


2 vols. 8vo, cloth, 


Knight's Shakspere. 
lilustrated Shakespeare. 3 vols. 


. Staunton’s 
8vo, cloth, ° ° 
6 vols. post 
8vo, clot 
Wood's Tllustrated’ Natural History. 
— cloth, 
The New 


3 vols. 

illustrated Natural History. 8yo, 

cloth, gilt edges, - 

The Old Dramatists and the Old Poets. 13 

vols. royal 8vo, cloth, 

. Froissart’s Chronicles. 
burghe, 


burghe, 
. Half Hours with 
12m0, cloth, 
. Boswell's Lite of Dr. Johnson. 
cloth, 
Walton's Angler, Pickering’ $ Edition. 
8vo,cloth, . 
Homes and 
8vo, cloth, gilt edges, 
22 vols. 


the best Authors. 6 vols. 


5 vols. r2mo, 


2 vols. 


Poets. 
Bulwer's Novels. 
calf, , » ‘ 
Handsomely illustrated edi- 
tion. 17 vols. 8vo, cloth, 
Tennyson's Idyls of the King. 
Doré’s steel engravings. 


Folio, Levant 


+ 22 


o ¢ 
2 vols. 8¥0, half ‘Rox- 


° . . . e I 
2 vols. 8vo, half Rox- 


Ilaunts of the British 


crown "Bvo, half 


With proofs of” 


morocco, ‘ . ° ; ° e ° 125 


Published by 
GEORGE ROU 


416 Broome Sircet, New York 


TLEDGE & SONS, 


$10 00 


5° 


oo 


co 





ELEGANT 


Presentation Books. 


FOETS AND POETRY 


land in the Nineteenth Century. 
Griswold, With additions by R. 
fully revised, much enlarged, and continued tothe 
present time. illustrated with portraits on steel. 
Large 8vo, cloth extra, $5; cloth, gilt extra, $6; half 
calf extra, $7 50 ; morocco antique, $10. 

THE POETS AND POETRY OF AME- 
rica. By Rufus Wilmot Griswold and Richard 
Henry Stoddard. Revised and complete to the pre- 
sent time. Iliustrated with Portraitson steel. Large 
8vo, cloth extra, $5; cloth gilt extra, $6; half calf 
extra, $7 so; mcrocco antique, $10. 

Rufus 


THE FEMALE POETS. By 
Stoddard. 


Wilmot Griswold and Richard Heury 
Revised and complete to the presert time. Illus- 
trated with portraiisonsteel, Large Svo, cloth extra, 
$;; cloth gilt extra, $6; half calf extra, $7 50; mo- 
rocco antique, $ro. 
The above three books uniformly bound in a hand- 
some box. Cloth, $15; cloth gilt, $13; half calf extra, 
$22 50; morocco antique, $30. 


{2 For Sale by all Booksellers. 


JAMES MILLER, Publisher, 


647 Broadway, New York. 


OF ENG- 
By Rufus Wilmot 
H. Sto: dard. Care- 





1875. 


‘ 


Postage Prepaid on all Subscriptions Hereafter! 


Appletons Fournal. 


A Magazine of Popular Literature. 


New and interesting features will be added to 
AppLETONS’ JOURNAL during the ensuing year, 
and strenuous efforts will be made to give the 
American public a periodical of a high and at 
the same time popular class—combining in- 
structive material with picturesque statement, 
superior fiction with critical and descriptive 
essays. 

A New Novel, by Rhoda Broughton, author of 
‘Red as a Rose is She,’ ‘ Good-by, Sweetheart,’ 
etc., will be begun in an early number. 

“ Southern By-Ways” (Illustrated), by Christian 
Reid, will be a feature of the ensuing volume. 

Illustrated Papers on the Industrial Arts will 
afford an interesting and valuable depart- 
ment. 

Travel, Adventure, Exploration, Natural His- 
tory, Social Themes, the Arts, Fiction, Literary 
Reviews, Current Topics, will each have a large 
place in the plan of the JouRNAL. 

Published Weekly. Price to cents per num- 
ber ; $4 per annum, with postage prepaid. 


THE 
Popular Science Monthly 


(Established May, 1872.) 
Conducted by Prof. E. L. YouMANs. 

Tue PoruLar ScieENcE MONTHLY was started 
to promote the diffusion of valuable scientific 
knowledge, in a readable and attractive form, 
among all classes of the community, and has 
thus far met a want supplied by no other peri- 
odical in the United States, 

The great feature of the magazine is, that its 
contents are not what science was ten or more 
years since, but what it is to-day, fresh from the 
study, the laboratory, and the experiment; 
clothed in the language of the authors, inventors, 
and scientists themselves, which comprise the 
leading minds of England, France, Germany, 
and the United States. 

THE PopvLaR ScIENCE MONTHLY is published 
in a large octavo, handsomely printed on clear 
type, and, when the subject admits, fully illus- 
trated. Each number contains 128 pages. 

TERMS: $5 per annum, postage free, or S50 
cents per number. 

AppLerons’ JouRNAL and THE Popurar Scl- 
ENCE MONTHLY together, for $8 per annum, 
pestage prepaid by the publishers. 


D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS, 


s49 and sst Broadway, New York. 





WHAT SOME EMINENT MEN THINK OF 


St. Nicholas. 


JOHN G. WHITTIER says 

‘Tt is little to say of this magazine that it is 
the best child’s periodical in the world, and I 
think the editor has great reason to congratulate 
herself upon it.” 


BAYARD TAYLOR writes: 

“The typography, illustrations, and general 
arrangement are wholly admirable and delight- 
ful.” 


Rev. C. S. ROBINSON, D.D., in the Sunday- 
School Times, gives a clergyman’s view : 

“T am ready to say that a cleaner, purer, more 
trustworthy periodical for children cannot be 
named, The best writers are engaged upon it. 
It is printed beautifully, and illustrated in the 
highest style of art. I know the proprietors, 
and if ever a high, noble purpose was cherished 
by any public people it is found here. The 
magazine does not claim to be religious, but it 
is on the side of all that is true and good, from 
beginning to end.” 


Dr. R. SHELTON MACKENZIE, the iiterary 
editor of the Philadelphia Press, says: 

** St. Nicholas, 1 tell you in private, as I have 
told my readers in public, is the very best maga- 
zine for young people that I have ever seen. It 
is far more difficult, I think, to edit a periodical 
of this class than one intended for adults, and 
Mrs. Dodge deserves unlimited praise for the 
judicious manner in which she has executed her 
task. I have found heaps of things in SS. 
Nicholas which I had forgotten, had imperfectly 
known, or had been wholly ignorant of. So 1, 
too, sit at the feet of Gamaliei.” 

EDMUND CLARENCE STEDMAN says: 

* Without and within it is a household charm, 
and certainly surpasses any Children’s Year- 
Book, English or American, that I have ever 
seen.” 

CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER writes: 

“Never before, I think, has so much literary 
and artistic talent co-operated in the service of 
children, and I will not resist the hearty impulse 
to say to you that you have made the best maga- 
zine for children of all ages that I have ever 
seen. I do not see how it can be made any 
better, and if the children don’t like it, I think 
it is time to begin to change the kind of chil- 
dren in this country.” 


The subscription price of St. Nicholas is $3 a 
year. Volume I., elegantly bound in red and 
gold, $4; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5. One 
year’s subscription and Volume I., bound, $6. 
Postage on all the above prepaid by us. 


For sale and subscriptions received by all 
Newsdealers and Booksellers. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N.Y. 
LV CLMAN McLEOD., 


Dodd & Mead publish this day 
The Starling: a story by Norman 
McLeod, author of ‘Wee Davie, 
etc., late editor of ‘ Good Words.’ 


t vol. 12mo, illustrated and handsomely bound, $1 50. 





Sold by all booksellersand by the publishers, 
DODD & MEAD, 762 Broadway, N. Y. 


ETROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF 


Art, No. 128 West Fourteenth Street, New York. 

The Museum is open daily, Sundays excepted, 
from 1o a.M.to5r.m. ‘Cesnola C ollection, Galleries of 
Pictures, Statuary. and other Art objects. Admission z5 
cents. MONDAYS FREE. 
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es Ces S 


in 
FOR THE 


CHRISTMAS 


Ww 


SEASON, 
PUBLISHED BY 


D. APPLETON & CO., 
549 AND sst BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


MILITARY AND RELIGIOUS LIFE 


in the Middle Ages, and at the Period of the Renais- 
sance. By Paul Lacroix. Illustrated with Fourteen 
Chromo-lithographic Prints, by J. Kellerhoven, Ré- 
jamey, and L. Allard, and upwards of Four Hundred 
Engravings on Wood. 1 vol. royal 8vo, nalf-bound, 
$r2; half-calf and morocco, $15; calf, $18: tree calf, 
$21 ; morocco, extra, $20; super-extra, $2s. 


THE AMAZON AND MADEIRA 


Rivers. Sketches and Descriptions from the Note- 
book of an Explorer. By Franz Keller. With Sixty- 
eight Illustrations on Wood. 1 vol. folio, cloth, 
gilt, price $7 5c. 


ROME. By Francis Wey. Illustrated 
with Three Hundred and Forty-six Engravings on 
Wood, by the most celebrated artists, and a Plan of 
Rome. With an Introduction, by W. W. Story, Esq 
Folio, French morocco, extra, gilt edges, $30; an 
tique, $40; tree calf, $45. 


A new and cheaper edition. 1 vol. gto, cloth, $15. 


MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. 


By William Shakspere. With lilustrations by Al- 
fred Fredericks. 1 vol. 4to, cloth, extra gilt, price 
$7 so; morocco, antique, or extra, $r2. 


The artist who executed the designs forthis volume has 
fully entered into the spirit of the author’s text, each 
page presenting some surprising flight of Fancy. 
The Engravings are done by the best engravers on 
wood, and printed with a tint, in a style which fairly 
entitles the work to pre-eminence as a gift-bock. 


THE BOYDELL GALLERY. A Col- 


lection of Ninety-eight Engravings, by the Artists of 
Great Britain, illustrating the Dramatic Works of 
Shakspere. Reproduced from the Originals, in per- 
manert Woodbury type. 1 handsome folio volume, 
bound ia cloth, extra, gilt edges, $25; morocco, $40. 


THE SHYP OF FOOLES. Translated by 
Alexander Barclay, Preste. Being a Faithful Reprint 
of the Pynson Edition of r509. With Introduction, 
Notes, and Glossary, by T. H. Jamieson, Keeper of 
the Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh. Illustrated with 
nearly One Hundred and Twenty Quaint and Inte- 
resting facsimile Wood Engravings. 2 vols. crown 
4to, cloth, $25; half-morocco, gilt top, $35; half vel- 
lum. $40; morocco, $50 ; smooth morocco, $50. 


The attention of book lovers is invited to the reproduc- 
tion of this extremely curious, jinteresting, and once 
widely-popular satire, which, under the allegory of a 
ship freighted with fools of all kinds, held the mirror up 
to the prevailing vices and follies of every rank and pro- 
fession at that important and suggestive period of history 
immediately preceding the Reformation. 


A Catalogue of Illustratec Hooks for the Holiday Sea- 
son now ready, and sent t> any address on applica- 


tion, 


A CHRISTMAS BOX—%t 50. 


Fourteen Little Books of Selected Poems (illustrated), in 
a neat case, $1 so. 
Each little book is neatly printed on fine paper and 














bound in a tasteful paper cover; the XIV volumes | 


(with the XVth, price 10 cents) forming the first series 
a library of standard poetry (illustrated). 
The second series of this library will be begun in 
January, and will consist of 20 books. 
Subscription price (invariably in advance), £2. 
KILBOURNE TOMPKINS, 
16 Cedar Street, New York. 


| The most Sumptuous Volume ever 


Offered to the American Public. 


THE 
Turner Gallery. 


A Series of Sixty 
from the most celebrated works 
of J. M. W. Turner, R.A., exe- 
cuted by Jeens, Armytage, Will- 


Engravings, 


more, E. Goodall, Brandard, 
Wallis Cousen, and Miller. 


With biographical sketch and 
descriptive text, by Ralph Wor- 
num, keeper of the National 


Gallery, London. 


imperial folio, large paper, 


One volume, 
Ar- 
tists’ Proofs. Sumptuously bound 
in half polished velvet morocco, 


extra, gilt edges, $110. ( Pub- 


lished at £42.) 


From the London Art Fournal 

‘In selecting the subjects the publisher has chosen 
judiciously. Turner's art life is divided into three epochs ; 
it was therefore necessary that the series should include 
examples of each period; but as the last is that in which 
his genius—or fancy, as some say—took the strangest 
and most unintelligible form, so there is here the smaliest 
number of engravings ; while the period when, perhaps, 
it reaches its culminating point,is that containing the 
greatest number. Of the firstepoch, extending from 1800 
to 1819, there are twenty-two subjects, including four or 
five ot the celebrated marine pictures, and *‘ The Goddess 
ot Discord,”’ **Hannibal Crossing the Alps,"’ “The 
Blacksmith’s Shop,” ** Dido and A:neas,”* * Abingdon,” 
“Crossing the Brook,” ‘Dido Building Carthage,” 
“The Meuse,” “ View of Cologne,” etc.,ete. Among 
the twenty-seven works of his second epoch, extending 
from 1820 to 1839, we find ** The Bav of Baiz,” ** Fish- 
ing-Boats off Calais,”’ ** Ulysses Derinding Polyphemus,”’ 
**Childe Harold’s Pilgrimage,’ “ Petworth,’ ‘*Grand 
Canal, Venice,’ ‘* Ehrenbreitstein,” ‘‘ Mercury and 
Argus,”’ “ The Parting of Hero and Leander,” “ An- 
cient Italy,’’ ‘* Modern -Italy,”’ “The Fighting Témé 
raire,”’ etc., etc.; what a grand catalogue! The third 
epoch, extending from 1840 to 1850, has eleven subjects, 
including three Venetian scenes, “ The Burial of Wil 
kie,”’ ‘‘Bacchus and Ariade,”’ ‘‘ Brain, Steam, and 
Speed,” ‘** Whalers,” etc. 

‘ Many of his grandest productions are in this series ot 
engravings, and the ablest landscape engravers of the 
day have been employed on the pilates, among which are 
some that, we feel assured, ‘lurner himself would have 
been delighted to see. These proof impressions consti- 
tute a volume of exceeding beauty, which deserves to 
find a place in the library of every man of taste. The 
number of copies printed is too limited tor a wide circu- 
lation, but, on that account, the rarity of the publication 
makes it the more valuable 

‘A series of engravings from Turner's finest pictures, 
and of a size and quality commensurate with their im- 
portance, has not till now been offered to the public; 
nor, indeed, could it have been produced but for the 
glorious legacy bequeathed tothe country. During his 
lifetime he exercised supreme control over his works. 
and he would allow none to be engraved but what he 
chose; the large sums, moreover, paid to him tor 
‘**touching the proots,"’ which he considered equivalent 
to what he would have received tor copyright, acted al 
most as a prohibition to such engravings getting into the 
hand ot any but the ooulent. 

‘ [t is not too much to affirm, that a more beautiful and 
worthy tribute to the genius of the great painter does 
not exist, and is not likely to exist at any future time.’ 


These beautiful impressions, if sold separately, 
would readily command from $10 to $25 each. 


Imported and for sale by 


J. W. BOUTON, 
706 Broadway, New York. 


| 





SAINTINE, ILLUSTRATED BY DORE 


A NEW AND BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
GIFT BOOK 
By the author of * Picciola 


Myths of the Rhine. 


With One Hundred and Fifty Illustrations by 


GUSTAVE DOR 


One vo}. royal 8vo, extra cloth, full gilt side and + 


box, $10; extra morocco, $15 


re , 
From the 


Boston Datly Adverts 

This is a most sumptuous book, of the most attra 
The French author, X 
B. Saintine, has collected the myths of the Rhine of all 


tive kind in contents and dress 


kinds, and from all nations, and relates them ina singu 
larly agreeable and spright'y manner 
if all the myths of all the nations ot 
preserved on the banks of the Rhine, for t 
Dru 


who came as invaders, of Odin and his race of gods, of 


It would seem as 
had 
ire invths 


Europe been 
ere 
of all the primitive time, of the is, of the Romans 
giants and dwarfs and wizards, of missionary women 


nda multitude of the strange, wild fabrications of 
rat-allevents have 


Doré has lent his 


ld hardiy 


imagination which have a home io 
haunted tor ages, that 
genius to the illustration of the work 


lovely region 


and cou 
deve 


have found a more congenial! opportunity for the 


lopment of bis pec uliar traits of imagination and tancy 


His illustrations in this volume appear to us as fine ex 


amples of his wondrous skill as we have vet seen The 
eriainly adapted 
each to each, and the result isa volume whch will not 
taste for liierary and 


theme, the author, and the artist seem « 


fail to gratify al! who have any 


artistic work of this description 


For sale bv all booksellers. Sent, post-par 


| ae 
receipt of the price by the publishers, 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 
No. 6s4 Broadway, New York 


STRIKING BOOKS, 


—_ 
7 wed. 
Published Satur 


€ day, Dec. 12 


HURD & HOUGHTON, New York 
The Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass 
HIS TWO WIVES. By Mary Clemmer 


\ Memorial of Alice and Pharbe 
Men, Women, and 


Ames, author of * 
Cary,’ *‘ Eirene, * Outl 
Things,’ etc. 1 vol 


tes ol 
12mo, cloth, $ 

*,* This novel will unquestionably take its plice a 
the writer's most neticeable work. She has giveu tul 
play to her powers asa story-teller and a keen observer 
of men and things, and the scenes of the book 
will live in the memory 


} 


inte sé 


A REBEL’S RECOLLECTIONS. By 


George Cary Eggieston, author of \ Man of 
Honor,’ etc 1 vol, 1r6mo, cloth, $1 
*,* A racy book, he Re 


full of anecdotes and tales ot 
rt Stonewall Jackson, Gene 


The prominent men 
are characterized trom 


dad others 


bellion 
rals Lee and Siuart, 








personal acquaintance ; 1 altogether it is # decided 
contribution to our iiteralu 

“The only regret is t has not made the hook 
twice as long as it is.’—Aoston Saturday Evening 
Gazette 

**We select, first, a portrait of Stonewall Jackson, 


which strikes us as the best pen-and-ink sketch of him 
that we have ever seen.”’— 7hAe Newhernian, Newberne, 
WV. C. 


Pig COLLECTION for Sale at a 





Bargain, containing over 2,000 Specimens of Ame- 
rican and Foreign Goid, Silver, Nickel, Copper, 
and Tin Coins, Medals and lokens. 
A ddressor enquire . a 
D. GERDTS, 
ae 


45 Hudson Street, Hoboken, N. 
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THE WEEK IN TRADE AND FINANCE. in Pacific Mail, which seems to have been the objects of a combined attack, 

by newspapers, Congressional committees, and “bear” operators in Wall 

DEctMBER 14, 1874. Street. Under such powerful influences it is not surprising that the price 

(PHE money \iarket has remained easy most of the time during the past | of the stock should have tumbled down from 414¢ to 39. . The story of the 
week, but occasionaily there was a tendency towards higher rates, and | troubles which have been going on between the directors of the Company 


money loaned ; the ruling rate of the week may fairly 
be quoted, on call loans, 3 to 4 per cent. The tendeney of money is decid- 
tuwards a firmer feeling among buyers of commercial paper, very little 


s high as 5 per cent. ; 


eals 


paper ot the best grade passing below 6 per cence. A fair quotation for good 
double-name paper would be 6144 to 7 per vent. for that baving from sixty | 


days i four months to run 

The bank statemeut on Saturday was net so unfavorable as had been 
looked for, especially as it had been known that large amounts of gold had 
been withdrawn from the banks for siipment. The reason for the small de- 
crease in specie as shown by the statement has not as yet been satisfactorily 
accounted for. The statement shows that the banks have lost during the 
week $244,400 in specie and $751,400 in legal tenders; the deposits are down 
$1,224,100. Au analysis of the figures of the statemevt shows that the 
banks now hold $9,037,100 in legal tenders and specie above the required 
legal amount against $9,780,875 last week—a decrease in the surplus reserve 
of only $693,775. 


The following is the statement in detail : 





Dee. 5. Dec. 12. Differences. 
Loane $286.063,000 $284,903,300 Dec.. $1,159,700 
Specie 14,467,200 14,218,800 Dec.. 248,400 
Ly | tenders 50,221, 7.0 49,470,300 Dec.. 751,400 
Deposite 219,632, 100 218.408.0000 Dee.. 1,224,100 
Circulation . 25,012,100 24,504,300 Dec.. 208,300 


The following shows the relations between the total reserve and the total 


habilities : 

Dec. 5. Dec. 12. Differences. 
Specie , $14,467,200 $14,218.200 Dec.. $248,400 
Lezal tenders 50,221,700 49,470,300 Dec.. 751,400 


$64. 688.900 
54,908,025 
¥, 780,875 


Total re-erve ‘ oneanses 
Reserve required against deposits..... 54.602,000 
Excess of reserve above legal requirem t, 9,087,100 Dec.. 
The stock market was active during the early part of the week, ending 
quill on Saturday. The fluctuations in prices were unimportant, except those 


693,775 


| 
| 
| 





has been published daily in the newspapers, and shows plainly that some of 
its officers and directors have been paying more attention to their own 
speculative interests in the stuck than they have to those of its stockholders 
in improving the condition of their property. The course of prices in the 
balance of the active list has been confived within the limit of from 1 to 


| 2L¢ per cent., the highest and lowest prices having been as follows: N. Y. 
| Central, 10214, 1011¢; Erie, 28, 26; Northwestern Common, 4714, 45), ; 


Wabash, 31144, 2834; Rock Island, 102,101; St. Paul Common, 39!,, 
3773; Union Pacific, 3534, 35; Ohios, 3214, 305g ; Western Union, 831,, 
815¢. 

The demaud for railroad donds has continued good, with very little con- 
cessiou in prices from the highest that have been reached. The Chicage. 
Burlington and Quincey Railroad Company has made application to bave its 
7 per cent. consolidated mortgage bonds placed upon the list at the Stock 
Exchange. This Company has recently negotiated a large amount of these 
bonds, and will use the money received for them in paying off other bonds 
falling due, or such of its bonds bearing a higher rate of interest as can be 
called in. 

The price of gold declined early in the week owing to speculative sales,. 
which carried the quotation down to 1101g on Tuesday ; the heavy demand 
for gold for shipment later iu the week caused a sharp reaction in the price, 
and the market finally left off on Ssturday at 1115. 

The following shows the course of the market during the week : 


Opening. Highest. Lowest. Closing. 
erg err ee - 11% 111% lily 111 
yo OS ee ere lly lll 1106 110% 
Wedneeday, Dec 9.............. eee. 110% = «111%—s—«*d2200%KH™_——i«éi200% 
Thursday. Dec. 10.. ...........00.-- WOK 1 110% = 111%¢ 
EE Bs, BOs 6 ctor cccasciccccctecee SHEE 111% 1113¢ 111% 
co eee 111% 1115 11135 111% 


The shipments of specie for the week amounted to $2,774,900, making the 
total for the year, $54,784,833, against $46,732,116 last year, and $68,031,772 
in 1872. 











o> & HATCH, 
Nk NASSAU ST. 

U.S. Government Bonds, coupon and regis 
tered, all denominations, bought and sold ; also 
gold coupons, and American and foreign gold 
and silver coin. Mercantile collections made, 
and approved accounts received from Banks, 
Savings Banks. Corporations, and individuals ; 
also U. S. registered interest and 
dividends collected for correspondents and 
others out of town, and promptly remitted for 
or placed to credit subject to draft. All mar- 
ketable stocks and bonds bought and sold on 
commission. Every branch of our business has 
our personal attention, and any desired informa- 
tion will always be cheerfully given. 

FISK & HATCH, 
Box 235. New York. 
ON’2 INSUKt& YOUR LIFE 
before enquiring into the merits of the pian 
inaugurated by the UNIVERSAL LIFE INS. 
CO. of New York, viz.: 1. Premiums about 20 per cent. 


less than those charged bythe Mutual Companies. 2. 
\ straightforward and definite contract, liberal in its 


» 3S 


tic companions, giving 


coupons, 


7 6 


Mystery of Life, 


P. O. 


Its special merit 


magazine or newspaper. 


tuous quarters. 


terms. 3. Claims paid in thirty days after satisfactory 
proot of death. 4. Ample security. The Company's 
policies in force cover nearly 18,500 lives, and over 


%40,000.000 in insurance. Its assets are nearly $4,000,000, 
and premium income $1,260,000 }=6Agents of ability libe- 
tally dealt with. Office 1oo and 1o2 Broadwav, N. Y. 
WM. WALKER, President. 
FOR THE HOLIDAYS! 
ORD MACAULAY’S WORKS. 
—# In 16 vols, extra cloth $ 30 Half calf, $64 00 


*@ - = is 10 00 32 00 





12 50 25 oo 
> vols. sheep, $17 50. 

Works of Lord Macaulay are the best gift-books 

for while they have the inter- 


The 
in the English la 
ovels, they areas richin facts as an En- 
attractive 


nguage ; 
est of So many! 


din Their word-pictures are more Sold by all booksellers. 


4 . es of the m * exner » gift-books : 
he engravings he most expensive git ks. publishers, 


rhe Essays, History, Poems, and Speeches may be had 


*parately 


ALBERT MASON, Publisher, 


New York 


Bankers, | * These modest little volumes deserve the hearty favor 

| of the public, and will be found pleasant and sympathe- 
richly, 
nothing in return.”"—Boston Daily Advartiser. 


Quiet Hours. 


A COLLECTION 


Arranged under the following headings—viz., ** Nature,” 
**Morning and Evening,” “ Life and Duty,” “ The 

Inward Strife.”” ** Prayer and 
Aspiration,” “Trust and Peace,” ‘* Submission,” 
“ Death and Immortality.” One handsome volume, 
to match ‘Sea and Shore’ and ‘ Verses. 
Square 18mo, cloth, red edges, price $1 25. 

‘** The compiler might have been proud to acknowledge 
her work if it had been much less successful than it is, 
is that it brings together in one 
volume a great many fugitive pieces which have never 
been collected before or printed otherwise than in some 
Manv a piece that has long 
been cherished in our sctap-book here finds more sump- 
The title of the book is not an idle one. 
It indicates the character of tue poems, which are, al- 
most without exception, of a quiet and meditative soz. 

Such a book as this seems to us much better 
adapted than any formal book of devotion to beget a 
calm and prayertul spirit in the reader. 
become a dear companion to many earnestly religious 
people.”—Soston Christian Register. 

‘This is another of the litthe books, convenient in 
form, attractive in appearance, and admirable in its con- 
tents—one of the little square volumes, with flexible 
covers, as full of gems as any casket can be of jewels. 
It is a collection of exquisite poems, of a serious cast, 
many of them gathered for the first time in a book, and 
by writers of varied religious opinion, but all imbued 
with deep religious feeling.”"—New Bedford Mercury. 





ROBERTS BROTHERS, 
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Issur: 


TALKS WITH G/RLS. 


Larned. $r 50. 

“A pleasant fireside book, which treats of manv every 
day subjects in a strong and healthy manner. We hear 
of several girls who are reading the book aloud to their 
parents,and they like it. This is the highest praise the 
book could receive.” —Home Fournad. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOONS. A Book 
for Little People. By E. F. Burr, D.D., author of 
‘Ecce Colum,’ etc. 16mo, pp. 160, 75 cents. 

** Six sermons preached to children, on The Soul, The 
Angels, God, The Kmpire, Laws and Word of God, are 
gathered io this little volume. They are great topics, 
but treated in a verv simple style, but with pure English, 
and are pleasantly free trom the lowness of expression 
and the triviality with which it is sometimes thought 
necessary to address children. It is a good and excellent 
book, and we should suppose that anv child of good 
sense would find tt a pleasant book to read, and a useful 
one as weil.’’—Christian Advocate. 


By Augusta 


OF POEMS, 


By H. H.’ 





ope YCLOPADIA BRITANNICA. 
Nintu Epition. 


Vol 1. of the Ninth Edition of the * Encvclopzdia 
Britannica’ will be issued during January, 1875, and the 
other volumes will followt, wenty-one in all, at the rate 
of three per year. More than one-half of the matter in 
this edition is new, and comprises special co ‘tributions by 
many of the most eminent writers of the dav, including 
Prot. Huxley, Max Miiller, A. R. Wallace, R. A. Pric- 
tor, and St. George Mivart. The volumes will be illus- 
trated, and in typographic excellence will be unsur- 
passed. : 

This edition will embody the resulis of the ripest 
learning of the nineteenth century,in Art, Literature 
Phi'osophy, and Science. 

Price of the volumes $9 each. 

Subscriptions received by 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 


110 Washington Street, Boston. 


It will no doubt 





CENTS PER ANNUM.— Indis- 
ye 5 pensable to all of any literary taste and cul- 

ture. THE BOOK BUYER. Published 
Monthly by SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., 654 
Broadway, New York, at Twenty-fire Cents per Year, 
nost-paid, 
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